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September. 

Chinner are the elm leaves, 

Shorn the ficlds of grain, 

Across Bead roses in the lane 
By night the spider weabdes 

Her silvery snare. 
Silent the muffled toheels 
©f Eime coll by and Autumn steals 


Upon us unatware. 
—ANNIE M. Lipsy. 


A PRACTICAL FAMILY PROVIDER. 
Cuap. VIII. 
By MARIA PARLOA,. 


HIS is a busy month for the housekeepers 
who put up fruit and pickles for winter use. 
It is a year of great abundance so far as 
many kinds of fruits are concerned. Peaches 
are so satisfactory when properly preserved that no 
housekeeper should omit to put upa generous supply 
when they are so good and abundant. Inthe East- 
ern states the best time to get good peaches at a 
reasonable price is from the middle of August to the 
middle of September. Pears for preserving are 
cheapest and best from September to October. The 
Bartlett pear, when of good quality and flavor, is the 
most satisfactory for preserving. Barberries should 
be picked before we have heavy frosts ; say about the 
first of September. This is the month for Damson 
plums, also for wild fox grapes, which make a de- 
licious jelly. 
Tomatoes are best while we have warm, sunny 
days. The best time to can this vegetable is from 


ber. Later in the season tomatoes do not ripen so 
perfectly in our Eastern climate. About the first of 
September is a good time to pickle cucumbers. 
They should be small and perfect. A small part of 
the stem should be left onthe cucumber. The small 
silver onions, cauliflower, red cabbage, green and 
red peppers, gree ginger, etc., are now in the market 
and will be until November. Green tomatoes come 
cheaper later in the season, so it is well to wait until 
the latter part of September before making chow- 
chow or mixed pickles. A few directions for treating 
some of the fruits and vegetables that are at their 
best about this time, will be given later on. 

Because of the late spring all kinds of young poul- 
try have been scarce and high during the summer, but 
now it is possible to get both broiling and roasting 
chickens at reasonable rates. Green geese and 
ducks have been in the market for some time. In 
this case the word “green” implies youth. A green 
goose should be at least twelve or fourteen weeks 
old to be good. Such birds cost about twenty-eight 
cents apound. Green ducks should be from-ten to 
twelve weeks old. They cost about twenty-five cents 
a pound. Ducks and geese are always expensive, no 
matter what price is paid for them, for there is very 
little meat in proportion to the amount of bone. 
However, if one does not have to consider the matter 
of expense there is nothing more delicious than a ten- 
der duck cooked rare and served with currant jelly, 
fried hominy and some delicate vegetable. Green 
ducks and geese are served either roasted or broiled. 

Chicken turkeys are a comparatively new luxury. 
They are generally broiled. These turkeys are from 
five to six months old, weigh from four to seven 
pounds and cost from two to three dollars apiece. 
The housekeeper of moderate means cannot afford 
to indulge in this dish. 

Many kinds of game are coming into the market, 
and as the various kinds of birds and animals are 
protected by laws limiting the period in which they 
can be killed and sold in the market, the housekeeper 
will do well to vary her table by supplying it occa- 
sionally with the various kinds of game the market 
affords. The cost of these viands varies with the 
supply ; one day certain kinds of birds may be quite 
cheap, and the next the price may be nearly double. 

In cooking game the same rule holds good as in 
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cooking domestic meats ; that is, that all red meats 

should be rare done, and all white meats well done. 

There are certain parts of game birds that are 

always tougher than the same parts in domestic 

birds. These are the wings and legs. As a rule, the 

wings are too tough to be c* much use except in the 

soup pot. This is because they are exercised so 

much in flying. 

The game laws are different in different states, 

but the following-named things can be found in most 

markets : venison, partridge, snipe, plover, doe birds, 

woodcock, pigeons and various other small birds like 

sand peeps, reed birds, etc. Nearly all the small 
birds have the heads and feet left on. The heads 
are skinned, the eyes are removed and the sockets 

filled with some kind of force-meat; the birds are 
drawn and wiped, and the legs skewered to the body, 

using the bill of the bird if that be long enough. 

The body of the bird should be seasoned with salt, 

covered with soft butter and then dredged thickly 
with flour. ‘The feet should be covered with oiled 

paper to protect them from the fire. These birds 

can be baked in a hot oven. Most of the small birds 
require from ten to twelve minutes’ cooking. Serve 
them on small pieces of buttered toast or fried bread. 
Small birds can be split and broiled. Season them, 
cover the body with soft butter and flour, and broil 
over a bright fire for about eight minutes. 

A partridge will require frequent basting, and 
should be cooked from forty to forty-five minutes. 

A good bread sauce should always be served with 
partridge and grouse. 

Canned Tomatoes. 

When possible get the dark-red tomatoes and have 
them perfectly ripe and sound. Put about a peck of 
tomatoes in a pan and cover them with boiling water. Let 
them stand for about five minutes; then pare them and 
cut in small pieces, dropping them into an earthen dish. 
Put the cut tomatoes in a porcelain or granite-ware kettle 
and, setting them on the stove, heat slowly to the boiling 
point, stirring often. Boil gently for one hour. 

Put glass jars and covers in a pan containing warm 
water and place on the fire until the water almost boils. 
Drain the water from the jars, one at a time, and fill to 
overflowing with the boiling hot tomatoes. Put on the 
covers and fasten them. Place the jars where a cool 
draught will not strike them, as that might crack the hot 
glass. When the fruit is cold, place it in a cool, dark 
place. If the closet or room is not very dark, wrap each 
jar in newspaper before putting it away. 

Canned Pears. 

Weigh the fruit; then make a sirup with one quart of 
water and three pounds of sugar for every ten pounds of 
fruit. Pare the pears and drop them in cold water as 
fast as they are pared. Have the sirup well skimmed. 
Take the pears from the water and, putting them in the 
sirup, boil gently until they can be pierced easily with a 
silver fork. Have the glass jars heated as for tomatoes, 
and fill them with fruit ; then fill up with the boiling sirup. 
Put on the covers and fasten. 

A small piece of preserved ginger put into a jar of 
pears gives a slight change of flavor. As this flavor 
is not always liked, only a few jars should have the 
ginger added. 


Canned Peaches. 

Weigh the fruit and make the sirup as directed for 
pears; using, however, only a pint of water to three 
pounds of sugar and ten pounds of fruit. Havea large 
kettle of boiling water on the fire. Fill a wire basket 
with peaches, and lower it into the boiling water for 
about two minutes. Turn the peaches out ona dish and 
pare them; then drop them into the boiling sirup or into 
a bowl of cold water, if there be not room enough for 
them in the sirup. The peaches should be cooked until 
heated through, and this will take about eight minutes. 
Having the jars heated as for canned tomatoes, fill them 
with the fruit, but do not crowd it; then fill to overfiow- 
ing with sirup, and proceed as for canned tomatoes. 


Both peaches and pears look better if the sirup be 
strained. Have a fine strainer in the tunnel through 
which the sirup is poured into the jar. 

Pear Marmalade. 

To make eighteen glasses of this delicious marmalade 
use eight pounds of sugar, an equal weight of Seckel pears, 
half a pound of crystalized ginger and four lemons. 

Boil the lemons in clear water until the peel can be 
pierced with a broom splint. Take them from the water, 
remove the seeds and cut the lemons very fine. Peel the 
pears and cut them into thin slices. 

Put all the ingredients into the preserving kettle and 
cook gently for two hours, stirring often. At the end of 
this time pour the marmalade into jelly glasses. When 
cold, cover the same as jelly. 

Cucumber Pickles. 

Use 100 small cucumbers, two quarts of small, silver- 
skin onions, six small green peppers, one gallon of vine- 
gar, one pint of rock salt, quarter of an ounce of alum, 
one tablespoonful each of mustard seed, whole cloves 
and allspice. 

Have a part of the stems left onthe cucumbers. Wash 
the cucumbers in cold water; then lay them ina tub or 
jar, sprinkle te salt over them, and cover with ice water. 
Lay a large piece of ice on top of the cucumbers and set 
away in a cold place for thirty-six hours. 

At the end of that time take the cucumbers from the 
salt and water and place in a stone jar, mixing the onions 
and peppers among them. 

Tie the whole spice in a thin muslin bag and after 
putting it, with the vinegar and alum, in a porcelain or 
granite-ware saucepan, set the pan on the fire. When the 
vinegar boils, pour it on the pickles, putting the spice on 
top. When the contents of the jar are cold, set away in a 
cool, dark place. The pickles will be ready for use in 
twenty-four hours. 

Sweet Cucumber Pickles. 

One hundred small cucumbers, one pint of coarse salt, 
one gallon of vinegar, one stick of cinnamon, half a table- 
spoonful each of allspice and white and black mustard 
seed, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of celery seed, half a 
nutmeg, a small piece of mace, one small, green pepper, 
one gill of grated horse-radish, one ounce of alum and 

about one ounce of green ginger. 

Have the cucumbers picked with a part of the stems on. 
Wash them and put in atub or stone jar. Make a brine 
with the salt and six quarts of water. Pour this on the 
cucumbers while boiling hot. On the second and third 
days pour off the brine; boil and skim it, and then pour it, 
while boiling hot, on the cucumbers. On the fourth day 
take the pickles from the brine. Put the alum in six 
quarts of boiling water and boil until the alum is dis- 
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solved. Pour this on the pickles and let them stand until 
the next day; then pour off the liquid and, after scalding 
and skimming it, pour it on the pickles again. 

Repeat this the sixth day. Should the cucumbers be 
not green enough on the sixth day, add a little more alum 
to the water. On the seventh day pour off the alum water 
and cover the pickles with clear boiling water. Let them 
stand in this water for twenty-four hours. 

At the end of this time take them from the water and 
place in the jars in which they are to be kept. Sprinkle 
the white mustard seeds among the cucumbers. 

Put the vinegar in a porcelain-lined or granite-ware 
kettle and set on the fire. Add the cinnamon (broken 
small), the nutmeg (grated), and the other spice, as well as 
the sugar. Boil this for five minutes; then take from the 
fire and partially cool. Pour this on the cucumbers. 
Now add to the contents of the jars, the horse-radish, 
ginger root and the green pepper, cut in pieces. Keep 
the pickles in a cool, dark place. They will keep per- 
fectly for two years if carefully made. 

The quantities of sugar and spice may be varied to suit 
one’s taste. 
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THE FAIREST FLOWER. 


“The pansy is fairest of all,” we said, 
When the snow still lay ’neath the northern eaves; 
And only one crocus had raised its head, 
While the walks were strewn with the last year’s leaves. 
“ The odorous pansies, velvet soft, 
With their thoughtful faces held aloft.” 


In the month of May the lilacs came, 
They shook their plumes on the morning breeze ; 
In the olden time they had rank and fame,— 
Who does not love must be hard to please. 
The fairest of all? ‘“ Perhaps,” we say, 
“ While the year is new, and the time is May.” 


“ The fairest? Oh! surely the rose,” we said, 
When June had come with her days so rare ; 
The queen of the flowers, all white, or red, 
Or yellow, or pink,—what else so fair? 
The fairest—“ Oh! truly, the rose,” said we, 
“ There is nothing so fair on earth or sea.” 


The fairest? “Oh! there is but one,” we cry, 
As it comes in the golden-hearted days, 
In the sunny warmth of the fair July, 
When we fly from the dusty, thirsty ways, 
To float on the water, cool and clear,— 
In the golden days the lily is here. 


I asked a child, on an autumn day, 
When the golden-rod was fresh and bright,— 
Her hands were filled with the feathery sprays, 
Her eyes were full of a child’s delight: 
“ What flower is fairest?” ‘The ones I hold,” 
She said, and smiled at her wands of gold. 


But even this, though it lasted long, 
Grew brown and withered ’neath autumn showers; 
The gentian died with the cricket’s song, 
And naught was left but the hazel flowers— 
The wild witchhazel, that comes and goes, 
The last bright thing ere the winter snows. 


Now which was the fairest? Who can tell? 
Where all are so fair ’tis hard to choose; 

Queen Flora paints them, and paints them well, 
And not one of all would we wish to lose. 

“ Thank God for the flowers,” each day we said, 

From the first in spring till the last were dead. 


—Clara B. Heath. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A NOBLE GIRLHOOD. 
By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 
“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


EFORE the summer was gone, 
Louise found she was making 
two entirely distinct sets of 
friends. Like one of Mrs. 
Whitney’s charming girl char- 
acters, “she stood in the mid- 
dle, and reached both ways,” 
and, like the same girl, she 
found the middle a very good 
place to be in. She received 
much from both sides, and 
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both. The Dexter family was one of the oldest and 
most respected in the township, and this fact brought 
her in contact with the best and most cultured fami- 
lies among the village residents. She found herself 
drawn into a bright and lively circle of girls, a circle 
which kept some sort of fun and entertainment going 
the year round. 

They had a reading club which discussed nearly 
everything which was making any stir in the literary 
world, but it had no very well-defined system, and 
they skipped about from Ruskin to Bellamy, from 
Shakespeare to Jean Ingelow. 

“T don’t think we are getting much good out of 
this,” said Sue Etheridge, one day. “ My head isa 
perfect jumble of all sorts of things. When we began 
we had a Longfellow winter and a Tennyson. winter, 
but life was too short for us to get very far at that 
rate, so we took up this plan of more miscellaneous 
work; it is certainly miscellaneous, whatever else it 
is or is not.” 

“There is one good thing about Louise,” remarked 
Myra Sampson. 

“ Scores of them,” interjected Sue. 

“What she knows, she knows certainly,” went on 
Myra. “Louise, 1 wish you would tell us how you 
did it.” 

“T’ve been dying to ask her,” said Sue, “ but I was 
afraid it was by some process involving a deal of hard 
study and nofun. If Louise wasn’t so—so ferociously 
earnest in everything she undertakes, she would set 
me a better example, because I should feel that I 
could get somewhere near her. It is very trivial, I 
know, but I do love novels better than biography, 
and jingling little ballads better than blank verse. 
I like the early history of a nation, while it is all jolly 
fun fighting, and going on crusades, and besieging 
castles—what impossible tasks I would have set 
my lover!” 

“Indeed you would!” murmured her sister 
Florence. 

Sue glared at her and went on. “ But when they 
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get civilized, and stop cutting off heads, and hold 
parliaments instead, my interest ceases. English 
history has been a dreary waste ever since Queen 
Anne came in.” 

“You bloodthirsty mortal!” exclaimed Myra. 
“But, really, Louise, how did you learn so much 
about literature? You know where and when Lope 
de Vega lived and you have read ‘ Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered’ and ‘ Paradise Lost,’ while the rest of us take 
them on trust. And I believe you know more history 
than all of us together.” 

“Queen Elizabeth had red hair and died an old 
maid,” said Sue, as if she were reciting a lesson. 

“Please manifest a little regard for the feelings of 
your family, and refrain from airing your historical 
ignorance,” said Florence. “ And let Louise tell us 
how she learned so much about books. Did you 
study after you left school ?” 

“T studied English literature in school, but after I 
left I was continually coming upon allusions to authors 
and books which were only vague names tome. I 
found that others of my schoolmates experienced the 
same difficulty, so we formed a little society and stud- 
ied literature over again. I have the little book 
of questions we used. It is ‘Miss Maertz’ New 
Method.’” 

“Was it awfully hard?” asked Sue, wrinkling her 
forehead at the title. 

“Oh, no. There is a list of books for reference 
given. I have seen most of them in the library here.” 

“ Let us transform this club at once into the Learn- 
Something Society,” cried the irrepressible Sue. 
“We never had a name because we couldn’t think 
of one sufficiently striking and original, and I flatter 
myself the one I propose is both. I would further 
suggest an Interrogation-Point, a big one, as a suit- 
able badge.” 

Everybody laughed, but Sue actually had one made, 
and suspended it to her chatelaine, mystifying all in- 
quirers by denying it to be a glove-buttoner, but re- 
fusing to disclose its real purpose. : 

“We tried to read Miss Miihlbach’s novels last 
winter,” said Myra, “but we did not keep on with 
them. They did not seem very real to us.” 

“They were too much like the history book, I 
think,” said Elsie Calkins, a quiet girl who had 
hitherto said very little. 

“That was just the trouble,” said Sue. “They 
only told us what we knew before. I wanted to know 
all the things the history did of tell us. Those 
people couldn’t have been posing for posterity and 
making history all the time. And ifa story tells what 
they might very well have said and done, it makes 
what they really did do and say seem a great deal 
nearer and more real.” 

“T like historical fiction,” said Louise. “I like E. 
A. Manning’s books and Mrs. Charles’, and I have 
lately read Besant’s ‘For Faith and Freedom,’ and 
Doyle’s ‘Micah Clarke.’ They gave me a clearer 
idea of the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion than I ever 
had before.” 


“Was he a red rose or a white one ?”’ asked Sue. 

“Sue!” exclaimed Florence, “I am shocked at you. 
He lived a great deal later than that, in the time of 
one of the Charleses, or else James I. And he got up 
a rebellion to put somebody on the throne. Or was 
it himself?” 

“And he either succeeded or he didn’t,” said Sue. 
“Thanks, awfully, Florence! Now we know all about 
him. Girls, you see what it is to have a well-informed 
sister. Now I am willing to confess that the only 
way I can tell a red rose from a white one is to recall 
that Perkin Warbeck was the White Rose of York. 
I always sympathized with all the rebellions and all 
the Pretenders. I always believed that Perkin was 
somebody, and I think it was lovely in Lady Catharine 
Gordon to keep her faith in him, and follow him 
through all his dreadful fortunes. But I never could 
see how she could marry again. I always wondered 
if she believed in Perkin any more, and if Sir Mathew 
Cradoc ever said to her, ‘ My dear, I think you must 
acknowledge that your first husband was a very 
wrong and misguided person. You must know very 
well that he was not the White Rose of York at all, 
but only a crafty Fleming who was very properly 
hanged at Tyburn.’” 

“ Poor Lady Catharine!” said Louise. ‘One would 
suppose the dullest life must have been a boon after 
all those wanderings to and fro. Let us hope she was 
glad to be quiet, and was ‘very happy ever after,’ as 
the fairy tales say.” 

The reorganized society flourished for a long time, 
and as the literature of a country is indissolubly con- 
nected with its history, much of their reading was his- 
torical, and as Sue said, they lived with “lords and 
ladies, knights and pages.” The Learn-Something 
Society, for the name clung to it, did a notable part 
in moulding the lives of the young girls who formed it. 

Of course the cooking craze had its day, and in 
spite of mistakes and the jeers of unappreciative 
brothers who were always ready to deride the failures 
and devour the successes, good came out of it. 

Myra Sampson was methodical and exact, and 
Louise’s practical knowledge saved many a promising 
experiment from failure, for Sue Etheridge was wont 
to attempt the wildest flights, and to drive the callow 
clerk at Johnson’s store to the point of distraction by 
demanding from him the most unattainable ingre- 
dients. Emeline went down and gave them a practi- 
cal lesson in making soda biscuit, and Aunt Wealthy 
dropped many a homely word of wisdom. 

So in course of time several dainty little books be- 
came filled with tried and useful recipes. Myra pref- 
aced hers with, 

“We may live without friends, we may live without books, 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks ;” 
and when an odd line or two came at the bottom of a 
page she filled in the space with an apt quotation, 
such as, 
“ Cheerful looks make every dish a feast; ” 
or, 
“Who dare deny the truth, there’s poetry in pie.” 
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Whereupon Sue, emulating so laudable an example, 
scribbled on the cover of hers, 
“ Tho’ victuals and drink were the chief of her diet, 

This pesky old woman would never be quiet,” 
and salved her conscience for copying an especially 
extravagant and indigestible rule for “ Black Cake” 
by writing beneath it, 

“Let this thought give us comfort and cheer, 

Beans are in season throughout the year.” 

Beside these dear and congenial friends, Louise 
soon had an entirely distinct set of acquaintances 
among the daughters of the neighboring farmers, and 
very bright and pleasant friends she found them. 

There were the “ Hubbard twins,” Mary and Mat- 
tie, complete echoes of each other in everything. 
There was Fanny Dustin, who had a bed-ridden 
mother and two little brothers to care for, but who 
was*always both capable and cheerful, and never 
gave any indication of finding her lot a hard one. 

There was Evelyn Merriam, who lived on “ Hog- 
back Hill,” and Violet Shaw, who lived “down 
along,” and Mary Severance, who, as already told, 
lived next to the district school, and essayed to keep it. 

Into the midst of these girls, with their varying pur- 
suits and tastes, came Louise. And though they 
were at first a little disposed to eye her askance as 
one who had been differently bred, and who might 
not be in sympathy with their ways, all distrust and 
stiffness speedily vanished before her simple friendli- 
ness and helpfulness wherever she saw opportunity 
to help. 

They all knew and liked Emeline, and while the 
Sylvester family stood rather low in the social scale 
on account of the shiftless father and inefficient 
mother, yet if Emeline married Jason Lewis, as now 
seemed likely, she would have her own pleasant home, 
and become a person to be visited, and to make visits 
in return. 

The Hubbard girls were jolly and bright, ready for 
every new thing that came up. Louise much enjoyed 
driving with Grace up the hill and through the wood 
road which led to the old red Hubbard farmhouse, to 
spend an afternoon. Fat, comfortable Mrs. Hubbard 
always had some new and delicious combination in 
the way of layer cake or pie, the mysteries of whose 
concoction she was glad to impart. The girls always 
had a new sort of lace, or quilt, or tidy, just started. 

* The house is more than full now,” their mother 
would say, “but Christmas is coming, and it will be 
handy for somebody ; and now come out and see that 
new kind of a fuchsia I was telling you about. It 
just opened this morning, and it’s got three more 
buds.” 

The Hubbard flower garden was a marvel. They 
had studied the florists’ catalogues and collected one 
rarity after another until they finally had specimens 
of many choice things. Like all genuine flower lovers 
they were generous with their treasures, and Louise 
had already a nice little collection of potted slips, 
getting ready to brighten the window’ in the winter. 

The “Hubbard twins” and their mother were 


powerful factors in the matters of church suppers and 
neighborhood picnics. Blackberry parties and straw 
rides were apt to start from the Hubbard house, or 
to come back there for a jolly time before dispersing. 

Half a dozen teams full of young people driving 
into the dooryard never disturbed good Mrs. Hub- 
bard. It was a cardinal principle of her belief that 
“prayer and provender hinder no man’s journey,” 
and nobody was ever allowed to depart without tak- 
ing “ pot-luck.” And the Hubbard pot-luck was worth 
going far for. 

She would bustle about between pantry and oven 
and table, calling the girls to “see if there are any 
doughnuts in the jar, and I guess that riz cake has 
stood long enough to be cut now, and get a scrap o’ 
cheese and a pickle while ye’re about it;” and amid 
all her stepping to and fro, everybody’s relatives were 
inquired after, and all the news of a neighborhood 
that extended for miles in every direction was dis- 
cussed. 

Blessings on Mother Hubbard and her kind !—the 
motherly, Christian women whose hearty good will 
and common sense and capability make our New 
England communities the homes of thrift and plenty ; 
who start inexperienced brides with recipes and coun- 
sel; who know what to do when the baby is sick; who 
carry on struggling churches, and fill missionary 
boxes, and who, above all else, bring up their children 
to be self-respecting, God-fearing citizens; who keep 
the traditions of the fathers, and honor the memories 
of the mothers. 

And as for Father Hubbard, he would come in from 
the barn, his big frame filling the doorway, and his 
hearty welcome making the rafters ring. 

“Well, well, boys and girls, glad to see ye all. 
S’pose you’ve seen all the girls’ new crankums of 
fancy work by this time, and all Ma’s new posies. I 
tell her I don’t see the use 0’ so many, but Ma says 
we've got to smell and look as well as taste. I tell 
her I'll look out for the tastin’ if she and the girls 
will do the rest.” 

Strange contrast to the hearty, jolly Hubbard house- 
hold was the quiet home where Fanny Dustin nursed 
her mother and brought up her little brothers with a 
sweet gentleness from which Louise learned much. 

It was a tiny little house, kept exquisitely neat, and 
brightened with love and true piety. There was not 
much of an income, but it was made tosuffice. There 
were hens and a garden, and the hay and apples 
could be sold. The little boys were kept clean and 
whole, and bade fair to grow up good and useful 
men. Mrs. Dustin was as sweet and gentle as an 
invalid could possibly be, and it was easy to see 
whence Fanny derived her unfailing cheerfulness and 
contentment. 

The little boys were carefully taught that every 
purchase must be paid for, either in money or labor, 
and that the tax money must be as promptly ready 
as that of Mr. Hubbard or Mr. Dexter; for while berry 
picking and potato gathering for them, and plain 
sewing for sister were honorable occupations which 
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brought honorable money, debt and laziness were un- 
forgivable sins. 

Over on “ Hogback” lived Evelyn Merriam, who 
was taking a “Cha’tauqua course.” There was no 
“circle” within reach, but she went on bravely by 
herself, wishing knowledge for its own sake, though 
few would guess her attainments from her quiet ex- 
terior. She was glad to find in Louise a girl with 
whom she could “talk over things,” and who did not 
regard her fondness for books an oddity to be kindly 
overlooked as we overlook cross eyes or red hair in 
some one of whom we are fond. 

Mary Severance was engaged just now in that com- 
plicated operation known as “getting ready to be 
married.” Although by no means adapted to teach- 
ing, she was a very pleasant girlto know. She re- 
covered from her vexation at the removal of the Dex- 
ter children from school, long before her mother did, 
for it was a standing grievance with that good woman. 
“T wish, mother, you would never mention that 
again,” said Mary on one occasion. “I see more and 
more, every day, that I am not fit, to teach. George 
Dexter knew more before he left school than I did. 
I think I have earned my money in the very hardest 
way, and if I had it to do over again, I would do as 
Emeline Sylvester has done, go into some clean 
kitchen, where I understood the work I had to do.” 
“Mary Esther Severance!” exclaimed her mother, 
“T guess you wouldn’t be very apt to go out doing 
housework while / was alive to prevent. I’d send to 
one of the big clothing houses and get work and sit 
over the sewing machine from five in the morning till 
ten at night if I wasa girl, before I would have it 
known that I demeaned myself to wash anybody 
else’s dishes, or mop anybody else’s floors. Indeed, 
you wouldn’t, Mary Esther!” 

“Indeed, I would!” replied the girl stoutly, and 
her mother said no more, lest she might really do it, 
and thereby disgrace the Severance family irredeem- 
ably in the eyes of its little social world. 

Violet Shaw realized a respectable sum every year 
by the sale of many things. She had an arrangement 
with acity florist to whom she sent, according to their 
season, arbutus, or “swamp apple-tree blows,” or 
laurel, or pond lilies. 

Sometimes she sent in great bunches of white field 
daisies for the decoration of city churches. Her city 
dealer had frequent calls for large quantities of some 
special wild flowers for wedding decorations, and 
Violet straightway harnessed her own pony, Dump- 
ling, and drove up and down to places which she had 
marked long before, and secured her proportion of 
the needed quantity. Dumpling was a wise little 
beast, and he knew very well when Violet dropped 
the reins and sprang out that he was to wait quietly, 
without being tied, until she came back, no matter if 
she quite disappeared among thetrees. If her course 
took her on in his view, he would follow cannily 
along and be ready to receive her and her gay burden 
when she came down the bank again. 

In the autumn there were bittersweet berries, and 


feathery clematis, and long trails of ground pine to 
gather and make into ropes and wreaths. Before 
Easter and Christmas she made dainty flower holders 
of birch bark, taking care to make them firm and 
secure, and her work always sold. 

Between whiles, and especially during the winter, 
she crocheted lace for a city house which made a 
specialty of dainty, hand-made underwear—lace which 
was firm and even, and kept scrupulously clean. And 
although it all sounds pretty and easy, it was genuine, 
painstaking work; for nothing but genuine, honest 
work finds ready sale in these days of competition 
in every avocation open to either girls or boys. 

Violet was a tiny being, not given to much speech, 
but with quick, glancing, dark eyes, like those of a 
bird. Louise liked her much, and saved for her every 
suggestion that might help her in her chosen work. 

Cousin Miriam, in her distant home, smiled quietly 
as she read the letters which told of Louise’s grow- 
ing interests and companionships, glad to know 
that plenty of work and plenty of social life left no 
time for homesick longings and repinings. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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IN SUPPLICATION. 


Reach down Thy Hands, O Lord, and lead me on my way, 
In all the paths ’tis mine to walk, throughout life’s closing day; 
Reach down Thy Hands to me, and*take mine own in Thine— 
Thy own strong Hands, my own weak hands—Thine holding 
mine; 
Reach down Thy Hands. 
Open my eyes, unstop my ears, and let me see and hear, 
That I my onward way may take without a dread or fear; 
Make strong, make steady, step by step, my weak and weary 
feet; 
Lift up my fainting heart, the while, to Thy own Mercy Seat. 
Reach down Thy Hands. 


Reach down Thy Hands from Heaven, reach down Thy Hands 
to earth, 

Sustain my struggling soul in all its longings for new birth; 

Reach down Thy Hands to me, and take mine own in Ti 

Thy own strong Hands, my own weak hands—Thine holding 
mine ; 


Reach down Thy Hands. 
—Clark Wo Bryan, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

92. A new, soft paint brush to clean carved fur- 
niture. 

93. Cleaning undressed kid gloves with naphtha. 

94. A ring of platinum around the lamp in a room 
where much smoking is going on. 

95. Allspice berries for moths. 

96. Or fifteen grains acetate of potash to one pint 
of rosemary. 

97. Cleaning marble with a mixture of two parts of 
soda, one part of pumice stone, and one part of fine 
chalk mixed with water and washed off with suds. 

98. Removing ink stains from marble with lemon 
juice. 

Try again next month, 

—Ruth Hall. 
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THE BATH, 
In its Relations to Health, Beauty, Strength and Comfort. 


EALTH and happiness, with 
their accompaniments of 
strength and beauty, depend 
to a large extent upon the 
condition of the skin—that 
important outer wrapper, so 
to speak, in which is inclosed 
allthe complicated machinery 
of life andaction. The ques- 
tion of bathing, therefore, be- 
comes one relating to more 
than mere bodily cleanliness, 
important as is that factor in 
and of itself. A recent writer 
has shown four objects to be 
attained by the use of the 
bath, each conducive to the 
physical and mental welfare. These comprise the 
quickening of the nervous action, by which means a 
more brisk circulation of the blood near the surface 
is promoted, with more perfect reconstruction of the 
tissues and the elimination of all effete matter; a 
regulation of the temperature of the body, lowering it 
when heated beyond the healthful point, and raising 
it when abnormally low; the cleansing of the skin ; 
and the excitation of pleasurable sensations, per- 
vading the entire system with a gentle exhilaration. 
To these may be added still another, when the bath- 
ing is accompanied by swimming, one of the most ben- 
eficial forms of general exercise, calling into play, as 
it does, almost every important muscle of the body. 

A momentary consideration of hygienic principles 
will show how important it is that in all general bath- 
ing the entire system should receive practically equal 
treatment. If we suppose the bath to be taken in 
open water, a considerable degree cooler than the 
temperature of the body, we find that on immersion 
the small nerves running beside the blood vessels 
near the surface of the system, and governing their 
action, shrink from the change, and force the blood 
from the surface toward the internal organs. This 
causes the pallor of the flesh noticed at such times, 
and carried too far, the “blueness” attendant upon 
excessive bathing. Now if only a portion of the 
frame is exposed to the cooling action, the blood 


from that portion only will be repelled, while there 


will be an undue tendency in other directions; if the 
bather simply wades into the water till the legs and 
lower portion of the body are submerged, he cools or 
chills those portions, while he invites or necessitates 
an undue pressure of the blood in the upper part of 
the body and the head. It needs no argument to 
show the danger of such a course, especially to a full- 
blooded person, who is liable to suffer from a too 
heavy pressure of the blood, rather than otherwise. 
It is to avoid this derangement and danger that the 
habitual bather, though often unwittingly, begins the 


exercise by plunging head first into the water, after 
which the forces of nature have much less difficulty 
in keeping an even balance of their vital powers. 
While these suggestions apply especially to the swim- 
ming bath, they indicate corresponding treatment 
when the ablution is performed on a more modest 
scale; and save when bathing the hands and face 
alone, pains should be taken to treat the whole person, 
preferably beginning at the head, neck and shoulders. 

The above considerations will show that the bath- 
ing of weak persons, and especially puny children, 
must be done with great care and judgment, other- 
wise harm instead of good may result. A feeble con- 
stitution can never be strengthened by rough, hard 
usage. Every shock, every undue strain upon such 
a system is a drawing upon the already too slender 
reserve power, from which, if from any source, must 
come the vital energy which shall lead to better things 
and greater strength. 

There is a theory among physicians, and it is prob- 
ably pretty well founded, that regular and judicious 
bathing is to a considerable extent a preventive of 
colds, with their attendant annoyances. ‘This is rea- 
sonable, on the ground that the pores are kept ina 
healthy state, and that the skin retains the power to 
protect itself from disease. It is even said that cool 
sponge baths, twice a week in winter and from four 
to six times weekly in summer, will cure the catarrhal 
colds of children. These are to begin with warm 
water, near the temperature of the body, each suc- 
ceeding bath to be a few degrees cooler—but of course 
the temperature must not be allowed to fall too low. 

Where circumstances permit—which, unfortunately, 
is not always the case—there is no doubt that a morn- 
ing bath is immensely valuable. In most cases this 
had best be a sponge bath, and in the summer weather 
presents few difficulties in almost any home. Water 
which has stood in the room during the night will 
have the proper temperature for a healthy person, 
and not more than five minutes need be taken, if time 
is valuable. By the time the bath is completed and 
the skin has been gently but thoroughly rubbed, the 
entire surface will be in a glow, and the individual, 
as soon as dressed, will enjoy a brisk walk of any dis- 
tance, up to a mile or two, before breakfast. By this 
time the stomach has been incited to action, the 
“deck has been cleared,” so to speak, the gastric 
juices are ready for their work, and the morning meal 
will find a generous appetite awaiting it. The result- 
ant effects will be correspondingly noticeable, in 
health, strength and beauty. This is the ideal way 
of beginning the day; where it is not feasible to prac- 
tice it fully, partial observance will be found vastly 
beneficial. 

The evening bath is not a substitute for that of the 
morning; its purpose and effects are quite different. 
Jhere is the common ground of cleanliness; but 
apart from that, while the province of one is to in- 
vigorate the body for the labors and activities of the 
day, the other has rather the effect to calm and soothe, 
preparatory to the night’s slumber. There can usually 
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be no excuse for the omission of the evening bath. 
A few minutes can be taken from the time set apart 
for sleep, and will prove a good investment, no matter 
how limited the hours of rest may be. Besides, there 
are many, especially weary girls and women, who find 
themselves glad to seek the rest and comfort of the 
couch, forgetting in their weariness the stains of dust 
upon hands, faces or arms; there are also those, it is 
a pity to say, whose faces have been heavily covered 
during the day and evening with cosmetics, traces at 
least of which still remain. In all cases of this kind 
the skin should be thoroughly cleansed before the 
person lies down to sleep, in order that it may at least 
have till sometime the next forenoon in which to per- 
form the functions for which a skin was created. If 
any one will consider the natural office of the skin, 
with its wonderful powers and its complicated ma- 
chinery for keeping the body healthful, it will not be 
asking too much that its clogged and blockaded sur- 
face shall for a part of the time have the privilege of 
carrying on its work of purification and rebuilding. 
Cosmetics, lotions, paints and powders are bad 
enough at best; the sensible woman is coming more 
and more to avoid them; but that they should be 
allowed to carry on their destructive work both day 
and night is simply suicidal to health and beauty. 
The same may be said of dust, oil, or any fore'gn 
substance with which the skin may be burdened. 
Whether the bath shall or shall not proceed any fur- 
ther, always see that face, neck, hands and arms are 
as clean as they can be, before going to sleep. 

There is one special bath which may properly be 
spoken of at this time, as it is an evening applica- 
tion—an alum foot-bath for sore or tender feet. Many 
people are troubled by this affection of the feet, even 
with the best of care, and especially in hot weather. 
The best treatment which can be given is doubtless 
a very warm bath, with water in which one or two 
teaspoonfuls of alum have been dissolved. The feet 
should then be simply wiped dry, just before retiring. 
The question of the hot or the cold bath, of how 
hot or how cold, is one that comes up very often for 
discussion, in connection with this subject of bathing. 
Now the warm bath, not to go so far as to say the 
hot bath, is very admirably adapted to most people— 
if rightly used. But the trouble is in its abuse. There 
is a delightful sensation of what may be called happy 
nothingness in the warm water, and bathers forget 
that the tendency of this kind of bath is toward lassi- 
tude, weakening and debilitation. It is by no means 
an unheard-of thing that the action of the heart has 
grown weaker, till finally it has stopped entirely, and 
the bather has passed from languid consciousness to 
unconsciousness, and so to actual death in the bath. 
Doubtless this is a very easy and painless way in 
which to leave the world ; but sensible people do not 
bathe in order to lose their lives, but that they may 
be prolonged and made more pleasant. 

Really this matter depends largely upon the tem- 
perament of the person. For a stalwart six-footer, 
with heart and lungs like the interior department of 


a Cunarder, to dawdle with a warm bath seems de- 
cidedly incongruous, as it is; but while he may enjoy 
and defy a plunge into ice water, a single dip of a 
delicate woman into the same frigid flood would 
doubtless cost her life. It may, therefore, be said, as 
nearly as any hard and fast rule can be laid down in 
connection with the subject, that either extreme 
should be avoided; but that for the strong, robust 
person much more heat and much greater cold may 
be endured than in the case of one of weakened 
vitality or enfeebled heart action. If following the 
cold plunge there is a failure to promptly rally, and a 
sense of chill, or in the case of a warm immersion an 
undue feeling of lassitude, it shows unmistakably that 
the temperature has been carried too far, and that a 
modification should be made. What would suit one 
might quite seriously affect another; the wisest way, 
therefore, is to experiment carefully, and follow that 
course which experience shows to be the best and 
most invigorating. 

Sea bathing has certain elements of tonic force 
which are absent in the use of fresh water; but these 
are really due to the saline qualities of the water. To 
a certain extent, therefore, the tonic effects of a sea 
bath may be secured at home by salting the water 
employed. Of course the addition of sodium chloride 
does not quite give sea water, but it supplies the 
principal ingredient. In many places it is possible to 
obtain “sea salt” at the druggist’s and similar stores, 
and in this manner one may fancy, at least, that he is 
breasting the billows of old Ocean, with all that the 
fancy implies. If a teaspoonful of the tincture of 
benzoin be added to the bath thus prepared, a deli- 
cious perfume will be secured. In using salt water, 
the rubbing and friction should be done before com- 
ing from the bath, immediately after which wipe dry 
and don appropriate raiment. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that persons suffering from eruption 
of the skin, or having any abrasion, want to keep out 
of salt water. 

While the matter of sea bathing is under discussion, 
it may be mentioned that in Ireland a seaweed bath 
is strongly commended as a cure for colds of the 
throatandchest. Half adozen leaves of the common 
seaweed are put in a vessel and two quarts of cold 
water poured over them. In twenty-four hours this 
will be quite brown in color, and have quite a strong 
flavor of the sea. It is then ready for use, and is ap- 
plied with a sponge, about the affected parts, after a 
bath in the usual manner to open the pores. It is 
said to be excellent if applied in a cold sponge at 
morning, for the relief of colds, coughs and sore throat. 

Scented baths are quite popular in certain circles, 
but not every one can afford them. Some of them, 
however, can be prepared at slight expense. That by 
the use of benzoin has been already sufficiently sug- 
gested. Bath bags of crushed lavender flowers may 
be purchased for a few cents, and give a very satis- 
factory perfume. Dried violets may be used, a hand- 
ful, more or less, being soaked in hot water for an 
hour. The scented water is added to the bath, and 
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will be found to give a fine and 
Rose, lily, lilac or heliotrope baths are prepared by 
adding the extracts or toilet waters of those perfumes ; 
while lemon juice gives the lemon bath, aromatic vine- 

gar or salts being an accessory to the Turkish bath. 
The vapor bath is more strictly a medical acces- 
sory ; but as it may sometimes be desirable to employ 
it when neither a physician nor a trained nurse can 
be at hand to oversee the operation, the following in- 
structions will show the different methods of pro- 
cedure: For a hot brick bath, set a red-hot brick on 
end in a can, small bath, or other suitable vessel; 
place the latter under a chair, on the seat of whicha 
piece of flannel is spread. The patient, undressed, 
sits on this flannel, and he and the chair are well 
wrapped in blankets to exclude the air; his head is 
to be uncovered. Open the blankets a little at the 
bottom, and carefully pour about a pint of boiling 
water over the brick, and keep up the steam by occa- 
sionally repeating this. The patient remains in the 
bath until relieved by perspiration. To make a vapor 
bath in bed with hot wet bottles, fill about six oval- 
shaped, half-gallon stone bottles with boiling water ; 
cork well, and fold each in hot wet flannel. Lay over 
the bed a waterproof sheet and a blanket; place the 
patient on these, cover him with a blanket, and dis- 
tribute the hot bottles about him—one to each side, 
to the calf of each leg, and to the sole of each foot. 
Wrap up well with extra blankets, and tuck in to re- 
tain the heat. For the spirit lamp bath, place a damp 
towel over the seat and before the front of a cane- 
bottom chair, under which a spirit lamp is lighted, and 
over the lamp a tin vessel with boiling water in it. 
The patient, enveloped (except the head) in four or 
more blankets, sits on the chair until free perspira- 
tion occurs. With these instructions carefully fol- 
lowed, any intelligent person can administer a vapor 
bath, from which the patient should be immediately 
transferred to the bed, without exposure to the air, 
and warmly covered. A warm water bath should 
follow a little later, to remove the traces of perspira- 
tion, but care must be taken not to exhaust the patient. 
—Tsabella Gardner, M. D. 
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MOTHER’S PIES. 


It’s the olden story over, 
With never a change of shade, 
That the wife can never compass 
Such pies as his mother made: 


No matter how crisp and flaky, 
No matter how dainty brown, 

The poor wife must hear it over 
And never look cross nor frown. 
How is it your boys, when married, 

Will tell as you do to-day, 
Of the pies ¢Aeir mother made them 
If these are poor, as you say? 
Yearn much as you please tor your boyhood— 
The charm of your mother’s pies— 
Ihut give the good wife the credit 
Of things you secretly prize. 


H. Shannen. 
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SHOES AND STOCKINGS.~I. 

In their Relations to Health, Beauty and Comfort. 
pea, HE demands of fashion are 
much less imperative re- 
garding shoes and stock- 
ings than in most other 
lines of dress. Within 
reasonable limits, people 
are quite at liberty to con- 
sult their own preference, 
convenience and comfort, 
in the matter of footwear, 
without being accused of 
IN violation of the social law. 
Sy; OW And when a change occurs, its coming is 
</; gradual, while its dictates are not abso- 
#7 lute. It must be admitted that the tend- 
ency of later years is steadily toward common sense, 
good taste and regard for health and comfort, in the 
selection of shoes; and this is a tendency which 

should be encouraged by all who have influence. 

The fancy which holds up the diminutive foot and 
the correspondingly “dainty” shoe as an ideal may 
be poetic, though it more probably had its origin a 
century or two since in the fancies of novelists, whose 
extravagant picturings of impossible heroines did 
great injury to the minds of thousands of imitative 
readers. It really seems at one time to have been 
considered evidence of “high birth” to possess a 
disproportionately small foot; but the prosaic inves- 
tigations of these later years have not only demon- 
strated that the models of classic beauty known to 
the ancients had feet in proportion to their. bodies, 
but that royalty and high rank of the present are no 
more generally equipped with diminutive pedal ex- 
tremities than other persons. And as abnormally 
small feet must from the nature of things mean cor- 
responding weakness of physical power, it is doubly 
well that this fancy should die away. Let it go out, 
with those corresponding foibles of weakness, languor 
and helplessness which are no longer regarded as de- 
sirable traits by right-minded women. With it will go 
the demand for tight shoes, high heels and pointed 
toes; the latter sometimes, even now going to the 
length of tolerating shoes decidedly too long for the 
foot, in order that the toe, as it peeps from under 
friendly skirt, may receive the credit for being very 
small and pointed. But even this use of long shoes 
has one advantage, that it relieves the foot from ex- 
cessive pressure; the danger being that very narrow 
widths are taken, which compress the most sensitive 
parts of the foot, often to the great and permanent 
injury of the wearer. But as a recent writer very 
properly says, even this is not so bad as “the bunch 
of cramped toe knuckles which were the penalty of 
too short shoes.” 

For each of the three styles of fastenings of high- 
cut shoes, something can be said, both in com menda- 
tion and in criticism. While the congress, or elastic 
inset, is the easiest of management, as it requires 
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neither buttoning nor lacing, and has advocates as 
being the easiest for continuous walking, it has also 
the disadvantage that it exerts a continuous com- 
pression about the ankles, and thus in a degree cor- 
responding to the tenseness of the rubber interferes 
with the circulation, while it is very likely to draw and 
disarrange the stocking. It is decidedly difficult to 
get buttons so arranged as to give a perfect fit to all 
parts of the foot and ankle, and to get them securely 
fastened to the leather, exactly opposite the button- 
hole ; but when this is done, a method of fastening is 
provided which proves very satisfactory for all manner 
of service. The lace has manifold advantages. It 
is quite liable to break, without any preliminary warn- 
ing; it has a way of spontaneously untying, or of 
getting into a tangle which is even more difficult to 
manage; it is not easy to get the shoe adjusted 
smoothly and perfectly. Yet when this is done, when 
the knots afe made secure and the fibre is so strong 
that there is no danger of breakage, the lace doubt- 
less enables the wearer to get the most perfect fit at- 
tainable in either method, and to adapt it to circum- 
stances, making it more or less snug as occasion may 
require, or here tight and there yielding, if necessary 
to favor a sensitive part. For those who are troubled 
with the slipping of knots, a simple method of tying 
will be found to act asa preventive. Proceed as in 
tying an ordinary bow knot ; but before drawing it up, 
pass the right-hand loop through the knot, which 
gives the appearance of a double twist. Draw the 
knot close in the usual way, and it will never untie 
without assistance, but a pull on the right-hand string 
will loosen it in a moment. This little wrinkle in 
tying is worth remembering for other kinds of knots 
besides those in shoe strings. 

It is argued, with reason, that a larger shoe should 
be worn in the summer than in cold weather, on ac- 
count of the tendency of the foot muscles to relax, 
and to require more space in which to make them- 
selves comfortable. All know the discomfort of a 
heated foot, and how anxious it seems to break its 
bonds—the impulse often coming over one to hie 
away to some lone spot where it would be permissible 
to go entirely barefooted till the tired muscles, the 
burning soles and the annoying corns should have 
resumed their normal conditions. A partial substi- 
tute for this impractical freedom is found in getting 
shoes a size or part of a size larger, and giving the 
tired feet, as is sometimes said, “ a chance to breathe.” 
With this allowance there should invariably be prac- 
ticed frequent bathing of the feet, not only for the 
sake of cleanliness, but because therein is found a 
preventive for soreness, hardening of the skin, and 
even for corns and callouses. 

A great deal depends upon the judgment exercised 
in selecting shoes. On the one hand, it is, for ordi- 
nary persons, unwise to buy the fancy, high-priced 
articles, which are temptingly displayed in the shop 
windows to attract the public. With the exception of 
being unique and perhaps “ stunning,” in the vocabu- 
lary of the street, these have nothing to recommend 


that have been tested and proved by years of popu- 
larity, which the merchant is ready to warrant, be- 
cause he knows whereof he affirms. It is equally un- 
wise to buy coarse, ill-fitting, perishable shoes, simply 
because they are cheap. While the initial cost may 
be a little less, a well-made and well-fitting article 
will wear much more than enough longer to compen- 
sate for the difference, to say nothing of the comfort 
to be enjoyed, or the satisfaction always felt in the 
proprietorship of a desirable outfit. 

For those who desire something out of the ordinary 
line, the shops now present such a variety of footwear 
as has never been exhibited before. There are shoes, 
slippers and boots of all colors, of endless variety of 
pattern, made of leather ranging all the way from the 
most substantial and enduring to the delicate novelty, 
little heavier than paper and perhaps not much more 
enduring. For women’s evening wear, shoes are 
generally made of material to match the gown, and 
may be fitted with buckles, jeweled and embroidered. 
A brocade is quite generally liked, and by judicious 
selection of a neutral tint one pair may be made to 
do service with several dresses of different colors. 
Satin shoes are not infrequently worn, and a favorite 
style has a low pointed toe and a strap passing over 
the instep. For afternoon wear two of the prominent 
styles of slippers are those made of antelope skin and 
of brown Russia leather, respectively. 

While for certain occasions, defined by social laws, 
the stockings must match the costume, for general, 
everyday wear the same principles which apply to 
other wearing material should govern. Black is the 
prevalent color, at the present time, and may be em- 
ployed almost universally, but attention should be 
given to the quality. This is not wholly governed by 
the price, though desirable goods are comparatively 
standard, and are seldom found on the “bargain 
counters.” They command regular prices, because 
they have been proved and found reliable. 

One thing should never be overlooked in regard to 
stockings, whether for men, women or children. Get 
those that fit. Inthe cheaper lines of hosiery, espe- 
cially, there are many that as soon as they have been 
worn for a little time lose all semblance in form to the 
human foot, and take on more the appearance of dis- 
torted meal sacks. It is wisdom to notice the brand 
or trade-mark, if they have any, and when more are 
to be bought, get something that can be warranted 
to retain its shape. Then see that they are fitted to 
the foot when put on. Probably there is no garment 
more abused in the wear than the stocking. Too 
often the foot is thrust into it, pretty much as it hap- 
pens, and the shoe is drawn on. Inasmuch as it is 
the stocking which comes next to the flesh, it is wise 
to take especial pains in having it fit smoothly and 
well, and thus insure comfort to the wearer, better 
service from the article worn, and the habit of neat- 
ness and care which is built up and inculcated by 
observance of these small matters. 

—Vabel Irene Putnam. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
IN MEXICO. 

HE American housewife 
is fast pushing her way 
into Mexico. Hundreds 
of American families are 
now living in our sister 
republic, and American 
capital, energy and cook- 
ing promise to revolu- 
tionize the country. 
Housekeeping Mexico 
is to us a matter of 
great difficulty, and the 

American housekeeper stands at first amazed amid 

her strange surroundings. She goes, usually, with 

little idea of the country, except perhaps a vague 
one with regard to theclimate. She is ignorant of 
the fact that here is a people oriental in its customs 
and as foreign to our ways as any of the far East. 

Her first year is full of trials, and until she learns to 

accommodate herself and her ways to those of this 

easy-going, procrastinating people, she will find thorns 
instead of roses, thistles instead of flowers. 

When in Mexico do as the Mexicans do, is a good 
motto to adopt, and to one who can accommodate 
herself to circumstances, there could be no more de- 
lightful place fora home. The climate is an ideal 
one, the thermometer averaging sixty-five degrees the 
year round, and the clear, rare atmosphere of this 
high plateau acts upon the nerves as a continual 
tonic. This effect is said to wear out in time, and the 
foreigner becomes, like the native Mexican, a leisure- 
loving individual, taking life as it comes, and putting 
off until to-morrow everything he possibly can. Man- 
nana, Mannana, is on every one’s lips, and Mexico 
is called the land of the Mamnana—the land of to- 
morrow. 

But, however Mexico may be as a place of perma- 
nent residence, it is certainly a delightful place for 
travel and a trip through the country is replete with 
interest from beginning to end. It is a constantly 
changing panorama of strange customs and kaleido- 
scopic colors, a queer medley of unusual sights and 
sounds. 

Not the least interesting to the American traveler in 
Mexico are the domestic arrangements and the method 
and manner of housekeeping. A Mexican kitchen is 
by no means an American one, and the Mexican house- 
wife would be as nonplussed by the hundred and one 
conveniences of our American kitchen as is her 
sister of the United States by their absence in the 
Mexican. First there is no cooking stove or range, 
no refrigerator greets the eye, and no faucets for hot 
and cold water. One looks in vain for the chimney, 
and wonders about the smoke, but there is no smoke, 
and were it not for two or three recently constructed 
American houses, there would not be a chimney in 
Mexico. A range or base-burner would be as great 


Hot Country House. 


telephone or electric light of Mexico of to-day to the 
Montezumas, could they come back and view the 
modernized city of Tenochtitlan. 

All the cooking of Mexico is done over charcoal, 
and the érasero answers all the purposes of the 
modern cooking stove. It is a table-like structure of 
masonry, jutting out from one end of the room, In 
the top along the center are square or round open- 
ings, perhaps six inches in diameter; in these are 
set iron grates to contain the charcoal, over which 
is placed the cooking vessel. Along the sides of 
the érasero are openings which extend under the 
grated charcoal receivers, for the purpose of supplying 
air, and while the cooking is in progress, the Mexican 
cook keeps her érasero fan in constant motion be- 
fore these apertures, in order to keep the charcoal 
atared heat. The érazero is usually built of a red, 
brick-like tile, which also lines the wall about it to 
the height of two feet or more. This tile may be of 
any color, however, and is sometimes pure white. 
The cooking vessels are all of native red pottery, 
and the walls are lined with basins and jars of it, in all 
sizes and shapes. One American lady, who had 
made Mexico her home for a number of years, con- 
sidered this pottery the curse of Mexico, for though 
cheap it is very fragile, and breaks so easily that by 
the end of the year the pottery bill forms no small 
item in the expense account. 

The floor of the Mexican kitchen is also of brick, 
as indeed are the floors throughout the house, even 
to the second and third stories. ‘The houses are 
seldom of more than three stories, and two is usually 
the limit, one being the rule. They are Spanish or 
Moorish in their architecture, and are always built 


PaTio. 


about an open court or patio. This patio is open to 
the sky and is generally a beautiful flower garden, 
unless horses are kept, when the lower floor is de- 
voted to them and the court used as a carriage house. 
There are often two or three of these courts, however, 
according to the size of the house, and all the rooms 
open on to them. About the second and third story 
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run narrow balconies, and over the iron railing of 
these trail beautiful vines and plants, for the Mexi- 
cans are passionately fond of flowers. 

The markets throughout Mexico are very good, 
and fresh fruits and vegetables may be obtained the 
year round. Strawberries may be had every day in 
the year, and fruit is about the best and cheapest 
thing in the country. The vegetables are not as 
good as might be expected, and there is not the 
variety found in American markets. The potatoes 
and tomatoes are very small, but the lettuce is the 
finest I have seen anywhere, and the markets are 
full of great piles of red and green peppers and of 
onions, both of which enter so largely into Mexican 
cookery. The average Mexican eats very little in 
comparison with the American, and his market bills 
are not nearly so heavy as those of his American 
brother. A sewing basket would contain the supply 
for a good-sized family, and a poor woman will carry 
her marketing for the day in a small bowl. The 
meat market is fairly good. Pork is a luxury, and 
good ham and bacon are hard to find. 

One of the strangest sights of this strange country 
is the manner of carrying meat. In the city, wagons 
are used, put in Guanajuato and in other cities it is 
carried on the backs of mules and horses. A frame 
work is attached to the back of the horse, rising to 
the height of about a foot; on this are two great iron 
hooks, from which are hung the quarters of beef. 
They are protected from the horse by a leather 
blanket, but are uncovered, and carried through the 
streets in this way present a most unappetizing ap- 
pearance. In San Luis Potosi I remember seeing 
the boy bring the meat into the hotel on his head. 
An old straw sombrero protected his head, but there 
was nothing to protect the meat. 

The ladies of Mexico leave the marketing to their 
servants. Now and then you may see them in 
market giving directions as to what to buy, but it is 
contrary to etiquette. Etiquette, also, debars them 
from the pleasure of shopping, at least in our Amer- 
ican way, the goods being sent to their homes, where 
they make their selections. 

Though the products of the country are cheap, all 
imported articles are very high, and living in Mexico 
costs about what it does in our American cities. 
Service is not high, but considering that it takes 
three Mexican servants to do the work of one good 
American, it amounts to about the same in the end. 
The cook will not leave the kitchen, and the chamber 
maid may with difficulty be induced to serve in the 
dining room. The washing is never done in the 
house, the washerwomen washing at public tanks 
or along the streams, where they pound and rub the 
pieces after wetting them with cold water, wearing 
them out in about half the time taken by a Chinese 
laundry to accomplish the same result. 

The people of Mexico may be divided into two 
great classes, the very rich and the very poor. The 
latter form at least two-thirds of the population. 
They are said to be the poorest people on the face of 


the earth, their average wages being about twenty- 
eight cents a day. Their houses are of the sun-dried 
brick or adobe, in the high regions, and of twigs 


thatched with banana or palm leaves in the hot 
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country. They are generally devoid of furniture, 
and are used principally as a place of shelter for the 
night, the whole family sleeping in the same room. 
Their domestic arrangements are simple, and are 
generally carried on in the open air. They live 
almost entirely upon /rijo/es or brown beans, and ¢o7- 
tillas, a cake made from Indian meal. The making 
of these cakes is the almost constant occupation of 
the women, and the tortilla woman is a most fa- 
miliar figure in every street and market scene. The 
corn is soaked over night in lime, which removes the 
hull, it is then ground to a meal between rough 
stones, after which it is made into dough and baked 
in flat cakes over the charcoal fires. They taste 
very much like chicken food, and one must be quite 
hungry to appreciate them. Another cake, which 
some like better, is the ¢ama/i; it is wrapped in a 
corn husk, and the addition of a little meat and red 
pepper in its composition makes it quite palatable. 
The frijoles are very much !ike the Boston baked 
beans, being boiled, however, instead of baked. 
They enter into every Mexican dinner, and are 
usually served just before dessert. 

The life of the well-to-do Mexican is one of ease 
and comfort. The family rise early, as the morning 
is the most delightful part of the day. Coffee and 
rolls are served just before or after rising, and the 
breakfast hour is from eleven to one o’clock. All 
business ceases at one o’clock and from this until 
half-past three or four is called the hour of the siesta. 
At four the heavy shutters are taken down from the 
store windows and business is resumed, continuing 
until seven, the dinner hour. The hours for calling 
are also between four and seven. Fashionable 
Mexico takes her airing at this time, and the Paseo, 
the beautiful drive leading from the city of Mexico 
to Chapultepec, is lined with carr‘ages, equestrians 
and pedestrians. 

—Elizabeth Carpenter. 
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FISH, FLESH AND FOWL. 
Recipes for Preparing Meats, Fresh and Salt Water Food, 
Poultry, Game, and Sauces for Same. 
VI. 
Cod with Cream Sauce. 

Boil fish, drain and slice. Braid one tablespoonful of 
flour, add pepper and nutmeg; when smooth, add one pint 
of rich milk—or cream—and chopped parsley, and pour 
over fish. 

Liver in Wine. 

Slice liver, put in pan with one tablespoonful of melted 
butter, parsley and chopped chives. Add one tablespoon- 
ful of flour wet in stock, one-half glass of wine, pepper, 
salt and spice to taste. Cook ten minutes. 

Kidneys. 

Soak in vinegar and water one hour. Split, season with 
pepper and salt,and fry in butter. Sprinkle with chopped 
onion, if liked. Serve with Bechamel sauce. 

Matelotte of Fish. 

Stuff fish with dressing of one-half pint of oysters, bread 
crumbs, salt, pepper, butter, one egg and chopped parsley. 
Put sliced pork under and over fish. Pour one pint of 
water over; have bouquet of herbs incorner of pan. Bake 
one-half hour, basting often. Serve with fish sauce. 
Ragout of Oysters. 

Heat one pint of oysters and liquor. Cut up eighteen 
large mushrooms. Stew gently with one tablespoonful of 
butter, one saltspoonful of salt, one-half saltspoonful of 
pepper. Add oysters and one gill of cream. Just heat 
and serve. 

Pigeon Fricassee. 

Put six jointed pigeons in kettle with one-half teaspoon- 
ful each of marjoram, thyme, mace and pepper, one small 
onion and one teaspoonful of salt. Braid two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, add one pint of claret, one pint of cold water. 
Add to pigeons. Simmer till tender. Strain gravy, after 
adding yolks of three beaten eggs. 

Roast Rabbits. 

Wash dry and lay in pan with rosemary, basil and thyme 
over and inside. Leave twenty-four hours in cold place. 
Cover with buttered paper, and roast, basting well. Adda 
little tarragon vinegar to brown sauce and serve with meat. 
Fried Eels. 

Cut up and parboil. Dry, roll in salted meal, dip in egg, 
in meal again, and fry. 

Baked Lobster. 

Pound meat smooth, add a little butter, pepper, salt, a 
few crumbs and two eggs. Bake twenty minutes. 
Brain Cutlets. 

Soak in tepid, salt water, skin and wash. Boil in hot 
water ten minutes. Throwin cold water. Drain. When 
cold, mould into cutlets, dip in egg and cracker, and fry in 
deep lard. Serve with tomato or mushroom sauce. 

Fried Venison. 

Slice from loin or leg. Heat plenty of butter, fry meat 
quickly, add salt, pepper and two tablespoonfuls of currant 
jelly to one pound of meat. Cook twenty minutes. 
Codfish Tongues. 

Roll in crumbs, and fry in deep lard in frying basket. 
Venison Pasty. 

Cut neck in squares. Put in pan with three shallots, 
pepper, salt, mace and allspice, one-fourth pint of port and 
veal stock to cover. Stew till nearly done. Take out 
meat, put in dish with a little gravy, cover with crust, and 
bake. Skim and strain pot gravy, add one pint of port, 


juice of one small lemon, one tablespoonful of braided 
flour. Lift pie crust and pour in, then serve. 
Browned Oysters on Toast. 

Mix yolks of two eggs with a little flour. Season twenty- 
four oysters and dip in batter. Brown in hot butter. Then 
add oyster liquor to flour, stirred in the butter, simmer 
three minutes, add oysters again, and serve on toast. 

Salt Mackerel. 

Soak over night. Wrap in cloth and simmer twenty 
minutes in water to cover. Melt a little butter, add cream 
and chopped parsley for dressing; or add lemon juice, 
vinegar, gooseberry sauce, or currant catchup. 

Pigeon Cutlets. 

Stew birds (whole) in stock; cut up, dip in egg and 
crumbs mixed with cayenne, thyme, parsley and lemon 
peel. Fry in deep lard and thicken stock for gravy. 
Pigeons on Toast. 

Parboil, fry in butter, and serve, with peas, on toast. 
Boiled Turkey. 

Wrap bird in cloth, cover well in hot water. Bring to 
boil gradually, and skim well. Simmer till tender. Serve 
with celery sauce. 

Goose and Onions. 

Stuff with a mixture of three hot, mashed potatoes, 
stirred with one tablespoonful of butter, a little salt and 
pepper, one tablespoonful of powdered sage and three 
chopped onions. Serve with apple sauce. 

Cod ala Espagnole. 

Dredge thick fish steaks in flour and fry in butter. Lay 
fish in pan of boiling brown gravy, adding salt, cayenne, 
a little lemon juice, a lump of sugar, one onion stuck with 
cloves, one gill of port. Simmer ten minutes. Thicken 
and strain gravy. 

Flounaer as Sole Normande. 

Melt one-fourth pound of butter, add one large table- 
spoonful of flour, then one glassful of cider; season, adding 
herbs to taste. Boil fish in this sauce. Take out fish and 
herbs. Add mushrooms, or oysters, beat yolks of two 
eggs and add. Just heat and pour over fish. 

Planked Shad. 

Heat thoroughly a plank two inches thick and two feet 
square. Splitaroeshad up the front and nail, back down, 
to plank, with galvanized iron nails. Put before fire at 
an angle of thirty degrees. Baste with good butter. Serve 
on the plank. 

Mackerel and Cream. 

Lay, skin side down, in one pint of cream and cook 
tender, adding salt (at the last) if the fish be a fresh one. 
Broiled Herring. 

Wrap in buttered letter-paper and broil. Serve with any 
acid sauce. 

Lobster Bisque. 

Cut two pounds of lobster small. Boil shell with one 
pint of water, and strain. Boil one quart of milk, add to 
two tablespoonfuls of braided flour, adding one teaspoonful 
of salt, one saltspoonful of white pepper, one-fourth salt- 
spoonful of cayenne, the liquor in which shell was boiled, 
and serve. 

Eels en Matelotte. 

Boil two pounds of eels with one tablespoonful of salt 
in cold water. Add onion stuck with ten cloves, two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, boiling fifteen minutes. Dry 
eels in cloth, roll in flour and fry in two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, adding a bouquet of herbs and one pint of boiling 
water. Season with one teaspoonful of salt and one-fourth 
saltspoonful of pepper. Peel a pint of button onions, put 
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in a pan with one teaspoonful each of butter and sugar, 
and toss over fire till brown. Add to the rest and simmer 
one hour. Add one glassful of wine, and serve with strips 
of fried bread. 

Pork Pie. 

Make raised crust of one pound of flour, one-fourth 
pound of butter, one-half cupful of hot milk, scattering one- 
fourth pound of bits of butter or lard over paste in rolling 
out. Line small dish—or small dishes—pinching a fold 
around the bottom. Fill with little pieces of seasoned 
pork and cover with gashed paste, rubbing crust with egg, 
and bake. 

Oyster Pie. 

Half fill dish with oysters, seasoned, and their liquor 
added ; thickened with braided flour. Cover with biscuit 
dough, and bake. 

Chicken Pie. 

Stew skinned feet, wingtips, neck and giblets with a little 
water, one slice each of onion and carrot. Reduce one- 
half. Add alittle lemon juice. Put dismembered chicken 
in dish, cover with strained gravy, rings of hard-boiled 
whites of eggs, slices of yolk, then with gashed pastry, 
and bake. 

Roast Sweetbreads. 

Dip parboiled sweetbreads in egg, then in cracker dust, 
pour over them melted butter, and bake, basting with 
brown sauce. 

Sweetbreads and Mushrooms. 

Brown one can of mushrooms in two tablespoonfuls of 
hot butter. Take out, add two more tablespoonfuls of 
butter and fry four large, parboiled sweetbreads. Add 
mushrooms, and simmer in covered double boiler. 

Fried Birds. 

Dredge any small birds with seasoned flour, and lay in 
wire basket in deep lard till brown. Serve on fried bread. 
Baked Salmon Trout. 

Brown in oven, in pan with very little water. Pour over 
it one cupful of heated cream, pepper, salt and chopped 
parsley, and serve. 

Fish Chowder. 

Fry sliced pork. Lay in the fat six broken, hard crack- 
ers and two chopped onions, then slices of fish, another 
layer of cracker and onion. Season, cover with boiling 
water and simmer one hour. 

Salmon Cream. 

Heat a can of fish in hot water. Pour liquor on one 
tablespoonful of braided flour, then add one pint of hot 
milk and seasoning, and pour over fish. 

Boulllabaisse. 

Heat one gill of oil, add two onions, one sliced garlic, and 
brown. Add three pounds of fish cut small, twelve fresh 
muscles, salt, pepper, one sliced lemon, three sliced toma- 
toes, one pint of white wine. Cover fish with water, and 
cook thirty-five minutes. Add chopped parsley and pour 
over toast. 

Stewed Duck. 

Stuff, adding dash of lemon juice. Pin in cloth, cover 
with water, and stew two and one-half hours. Serve with 
curry or acid sauce. 

Boiled Chicken and Rice. 

Stuff, tie in mosquito netting, put in hot water and 
boil—not violently—twelve minutes to the pound. One- 
half hour before serving, take out one cupful of liquor, skim, 
strain and season. Soak onecupful of rice two hours, boil 
ten minutes, drain, add to this the broth and set in double 
boiler. Simmer till rice is soft, but do not stir it. When 


soft, stir in with fork one teaspoonful each cf butter and 
minced parsley, and one beaten egg. Cook one minute, 
take from fire, make into flattened mound and lay fowl on 
it. Serve with white sauce or pot liquor. 

Chicken Chaud Frord. 

Joint two fowls, cover with white sauce, add one large 
onion, one clove, a bouquet of herbs, two teaspoonfuls of 
salt. Simmer one hour. Remove chicken, add one-half 
cupful of cream to liquor. Pour over fowl, then set away 
cool. Serve very cold with sauce tartare. 

Chicken and Oysters. 

Chop twenty-four oysters, mix with two cupfuls of crumbs, 
one tablespoonful each of butter and chopped parsley, salt, 
black and red pepper, a little lemon peel, the oyster liquor 
and beaten yolk of one egg. Stutf fowl with this, and roast. 
Poulet ala Marengo. 

Fry jointed fowl with a bruised clove of garlic, pepper, 
salt and bouquet of sweet herbs. Remove chicken, add 
minced mushrooms, chopped parsley and shallot, one glass 
each of white wine and stock. Let sauce boil up, strain 
and serve. 

Baked Fish (Piquante). 

Scald and chop a small piece of onion. Butter dish, 
sprinkle with onion and chopped parsley, putting half on 
top of fish. Cover with browned crumbs, pour over a 
little stock, with one dessert-spoonful of catchup added. 
Serve with cut lemon and the pan sauce. 

Chicken Mince Pie. 

Chop meat fine from boiled fowl. Put layer in dish, 
cover with sliced chicken liver. Add rest of fowl, with 
butter and seasoning, then rich broth and crust, and bake. 
Chicken Curry. 

Fry two sliced onions in two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Drain and fry jointed chickens in butter—the same butte, 
Put in pan one and one-half tablespoonfuls of curry powder 
and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Fry three minutes and 
add four raw, sliced onions. Fry three minutes, add one 
pint of stock, one small, chopped clove of garlic, two green 
chillies and salt. Stir, cook down to one-third, add chicken, 
boil up and simmer twenty minutes. Add one-half lemon, 
the two fried onions, and serve. 

Chicken Patties. 

Boil fowl, cut up meat, heat in pan with a little milk, 
braided flour, salt, pepper and yolk of oneegg. Line patty- 
pans with crust, brush with white of egg, and bake empty. 
Fill with hot chicken, and serve. 

Chicken and Tomatoes. 

Cut up, dredge and fry fowl. Add a little flour to butter, 
after taking out chicken. Add hot water, one pound of 
cut-up tomatoes, chopped parsley, red and black pepper 
and salt, and stew smooth. Add chicken and three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and cook in double boiler two hours. 
Add a little well-washed rice, and cook till that is tender. 
Chicken Potpie. 

Cut one-fourth pound of pork in strips and put in kettle, 
then layer of jointed fowl, sprinkled with minced onion 
and just covered with water. Cover with thick (short) 
biscuit dough and stew one-half hour. Brown crust with 
red-hot shovel held over it, drawing kettle to stove’s edge. 
Take off crust and keep hot while brown sauce is made of 
gravy. Cut crust in squares, return to gravy, cook ten 
minutes, and serve. 

Chicken and Olives. 

Add olives (unstoned) to stuffing of roast fowl. 
Chicken Glace. 

Boil an old hen till bones drop out. Chop fine, put back 
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in pot liquor, adding one-half box of dissolved gelatine, 
pepper, celery salt and thyme. Boil up and set away ina 
mould to cool. 

Salmon Scallops. 

Chop one can of salmon, add one-half cupful of 
white sauce, one-half cupful of crumbs, salt, pepper 
and minced parsley. Fill pattypans, strew with crumbs, 
and bake. 

Steamed Bass. 

Wrap fish in cloth, cover bottom of steamer with sliced 
potato, add two small, chopped onions, and fish to top of 
all. Steam till done. Remove bones from fish, put in 
pan layer of buttered crackers, then potato and onion, 
then seasoned fish. Pour rich milk over, and simmer 


till done. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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THE SONG OF THE WIND. 


The wind comes riding out of the west, 
That keen old messenger of old; 

He rattles the blinds as he gruffly goes, 
Marking the pane with fingers cold ; 

Riding along through the winter’s night, 

Over the world in the chill moonlight, 

With never a thought of the where or way, 

With never a care if night or day, 

Only to ride at a boisterous rate, 

With a knock at the door and a pull at the gate. 


The wind comes riding over the moon, 
And rattles the sash in his hasty flight ; 

He combs the beard of the tasseled pine, 
And over the fences drifts the white, 

Shifting snow in changing heaps; 

While from within the firelight creeps 

In thin chill bars through shutters cokd, 

Telling the story so oft retold; 

Writing in letters of gold a chide 

To the wild bantering wind outside. 


While I a wanderer, alack ! 
Musing hear, 
In language queer, 

This song from the tamarask. 


Whew! whew! say I, 
As away I fly 
Over the housetops and down the street, 
Lifting the snow, 
Only to throw 
It into the faces of those I meet. 
I paint soft roses 
On cheeks and noses, 
As huffing and puffing I go my way, 
While the children shout 
At each merry bout, 
As together we merrily laugh and play. 
— Walter M. Hazeltine. 
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WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 


Do unto yourself what you would think it right to do for 
your best friend. 

Do unto others that which will enable you ever after- 
ward to rejoice that you “did just as you did.” 

“Do whatever your hand ‘findeth to do.” and if your 
hand fails to find something in the right line, turn the job 
over to your head and heart. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CASTLE CONTENT.—IV. 

The House Sanitary, Cheery, Comfortable and Complete. 
“My House to me a Kingdom is.” 


““ WELCOME THE COMING, SPEED THE PARTING GUEST.” 


APPILY, July and August do not hold a 
monopoly of vacation days, when fortunate 
beings of inland cities are breathing restful 
air at sandy beaches, as those to whom it is 

given to choose prefer a September outing. From 
city and town tired humanity takes its way to the 
mountainous country, and they who dwell in remote 
country places are either converting their homes into 
miniature summer hotels, and toiling to gratify the ap- 
petites of strangers intent upon securing their money’s 
worth, or are entertaining that most fastidious class of 
summer tourists, summer relatives. If, as a poet 
wrote, “’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
our coming, and look brighter when we come,” it 
should also be sweet to know that the eye which 
brightened at our coming may grow dim at our de- 
parture, or at least in contemplation of the alone- 
ness which follows our going. 

A model guest, and one who ever found an open- 


- armed welcome in the homes of her friends, invariably 


practiced the rule of “short visits, long friends,” a 
good one and to be highly commended to those who 
are arranging for a round of visits. ‘We never have 
half enough of Cousin Kate; she is such a viva- 
cious creature, and brightness itself; but when we 
are beginning to feel our ownership, then off she 
flutters to other fields, leaving us lamenting, and an- 
ticipating her next visit.” Wise Cousin Kate; she 
never saw welcome in a tattered garment, worn by 
her own o’er-long sojourn. It was a hospitable man, 
and one to whose home his friends delighted in being 
invited, who said: “I’m tired of entertaining. I 
can be angelic a week, moderately entertaining a 
month, but two months of the same visitor weary my 
soul,” and there are many who might sympathize 
with him. Who has not felt the charm of a short 
call, the little glimpse of a charming being whose 
presence sheds a brightness all about the room and 
makes the whole day one of gladness? How much 
lighter the burdens afterwards, as we recall the words, 
the cheering look and short leave-taking, imagining 
what our friend might say on subjects of interest to 
us; and may there not exist in what we are left to 
dream of the reserved powers, a charm quite as potent 
as that revealed during the short stay? 

Pleasant visits have been marred, nearly spoiled, by 
long-drawn-out leave-takings, farewells that lengthen 
into second visits during which the latest news is dis- 
cussed, and topics already disposed of are reintro- 
duced for the purpose of killing time. Left to our- 
selves at last, we inevitably fall to wondering if the 
laggard has the remotest idea of time, or if another 
word cou/d have been said. “I’m glad to see you; I 
had talked out with this man.” That is about the 
idea. But why talk out? and why visit out? 
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WHERE WHITE SANDS SHIFT. 


There is the ideal vacation resting place; there we 
may throw off all home cares, throw to the ocean 
breezes all thoughts of moths, dust and city streets ; 
and while trusting one’s self to the tender mercies of 
hired care-takers, it is possible to lighten their lives 
by remembering that all are susceptible to the influ- 
ence of trifling but thoughtful and kindly courtesies, 
the little attentions that we owe to all with whom we 
come in contact, whether at home or abroad. It is 
not alone the rest or recreation we gain, not alone the 
refreshing sea baths that benefit in numberless ways, 
and not alone the sweet content that comes with the 
sound of waves on the sand; the great secret is to 
gain that which benefits for all time, and that which, 
when reviewed, brings nothing of regret. Perhaps 
the farmhouse that affords good, wholesome fare, 
comfortable sleeping rooms, and sea breezes, bathing 
conveniences and congenial companions, has advan- 
tages over a crowded hotel, but let the woman who 
avails herself of farmhouse hospitality remember 
that the farmer’s wife is but human, and that there is 
a limit to her powers of endurance, that luxurious 
surroundings are not to be expected for prices that 
are not luxurious. 

She who has her thoughts about her, when packing 
up, will take a Canton flannel bag about ten inches 
square, and some fine morning the bag will be filled 
with the clean white sand on the shore. When win- 
ter comes, with attendant earaches, colds and other 
ills, the sand bag can be heated, and what a comfort 
to the weary one! By changing and washing the 
cover, this sand poultice may be kept as sweet as the 
breath of ocean itself. 

Treasures of woodland and shore are often passed 
by without a thought of their value. For instance, 
there are sweet fern leaves, a few of which in a 
pillow afford a grateful fragrance; and white pine 
needles are easily gathered, retaining their odor for a 
long time. A hemlock pillow! All the sweets of 
Araby are not so reminding of deep wood and lake- 
side. Do not fail to make one. 


DRINK, PRETTY CREATURE, DRINK. 


For the many to whom summer brings no change 
of surroundings, and to whom the ideal vacation 
never comes, there are various ways of rendering en- 
durable the trying season which often leaves humanity 
wearied and unfitted for the long working year, and in 
September we sometimes suffer most from the heat, 
“the heated term,” not always taking leave on 
August 31st. After strengthening food, and sometimes 
before it, comes the thought of drink, an all-important 
subject, and the woman who has at heart the welfare 
of her family, does well in giving some time to the 
making of good drinks while “ There’s a soda water 
sizzle in the air,” as young people will certainly find 
something drinkable, and the middle aged are thirsty, 
if more fastidious in their tastes. Root beer made at 
home and kept in a cool place, and various drinks 
made of extracts and compounds all lose their thirst- 
quenching power at times, and lemons appeal to the 


appetite as the only good things that are obtainable. 
But even lemonade admits of variety: blackberry, 
raspberry or strawberry juice, a teaspoonful or more 
to a glass, affords change of flavor and also gives 
handsome color to the beverage. A fine ripe straw- 
berry, bit of pineapple, luscious blackberry or bright 
red raspberry floating on the surface detracts none 
from the flavor and suggests a change. 

An excellent drink for a trying day, and one re- 
commended for invalids, is made by removing the 
peel from one lemon, in thin parings, putting them in 
a bowl and adding one and one-half teacupfuls of 
boiling water; cover and let stand ten minutes. Add 
the lemon juice and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
When cold, strain and add ice. If used simply asa 
refreshing drink, without icing, more water may be 
added, also a trifle more sugar. Berry juice improves 
both flavor and appearance. A bottle of root beer 
brought from cold cellar or refrigerator, a glass of 
iced lemonade or other home-made drink tempts the 
boys home a little earlier, the girls like to serve it in 
dainty glasses, and, partaken of at home, there is a 
sociability and good cheer which is lacking at places 
where summer drinks are sold. 

—Mrs. Anna P. Payne. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL VALLEY. 


It is free to us all, though we enter it seldom— 
This beautiful, rest-giving valley of peace! 
But toil-worn and weary, we long for its quiet, 
Where even the echoes of turbulence cease. 


You will know when you near it, O friend, as you journey 
By moorland and mountain, o’er deserts and snows ; 

There’s a scent in the air like the breath of the summer, 
There are flowers up-springing as fair as the rose ; 


There are soft-flowing streamlets, and meadows of pansies, 
And flitting of butterflies, trilling of birds; 

There are loving words spoken, there’s musical laughter, 
And prayers without sighings, and songs without words. 


The fever of living dies out of the pulses; 

The wrinkles of care disappear from the brow: 
The Past is a phantom, the Future a vision ; 

*Tis enough that one lives in the beautiful Now. 


No storms ever sweep through the low lying valley; 
No fountains turn bitter, no strifes enter there: 

You may search the wor’d over from ocean to ocean— 
There is never a valley more wondrously fair. 


There your sorrows are lightened, your burdens uplifted. 
May you find it, O friend, e’re your life is far spent, 
For its air is a balm to the way-worn and weary ;— 
It is called by its dwellers, The Vale of Content! 
—Lillian Grey. 


Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SAMANTHA’S SIMILES. 


“For my part, I’ve always despised to see a great 
hulkin’ man, that could handle a hoe or a pitchfork, sit 
down and twirl a pen-stalk.” 

“Fact is, our b’liefs, when they’re picked out o’ the Bible 
and set down square and solid ’thout any softening down 
’n’ explainin’ that they aint so bad as they sound, is too 
strong meat for babes.” 

—Kate Douglas Wiggin, in“ Timothy's Quest.” 
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THE ART OF SHOPPING. * 
Cuap. IX. 
Ready-Made Gowns—Exorbitant Prices of the Tailors—Some 
Shopping Notes. 

HE advisability of purchasing what are known 
as “ready-made gowns,” or of buying the 
cloth and having the gown made up at home, 
or to order in a shop or by a dressmaker, is 

a problem that confronts every woman. To the busy 
mother of a large family, the temptation to buy ready- 
made clothes is a very strong one. Unless one can 
command the services of a thoroughly competent and 
trustworthy seamstress or dressmaker, there is always 
a doubt how a gown will turn out which is made up 
in the house, or is put out to be made by the moderate- 
priced dressmaker within the command of the average 
woman. 

In the ready-made gown, one is certain at least that 
it will not be an absolute failure. It is the frequent 
failures of even the most pretentious dressmakers 
that have made the sale of the ready-made gown a 
possibility. Where the purchaser is a woman of great 
wealth and can afford to buy the creations of Worth 
and Pingat, and have the waist fitted over to suit her 
figure, all objection to the ready-made gown vanishes 
at once. These dresses are made in the very best 
manner, and possess a cachet of their own which 
American dressmakers hardly attempt to rivai. 

COST AND PROFIT. 

The best ready-made American gowns of the shops 
are well put together, even better than French gowns, 
and where the waist is left to be fitted to the 
individual, one is reasonably sure of obtaining a gown 
that will be satisfactory. Certainly no lady is com- 
pelled to take a dress which has been fitted to her and 
is a failure, and she is at no loss in material as she is 
where she refuses to accept the dress from a dress- 
maker to whom she has furnished the material. We 
believe that the courts in England have decided that 
a dress that does not fit need not be paid for, and it 
is probable that the same ruling would prevail in the 
courts of this country. It certainly would if the jury 
were women. 

A ready-made gown of thorough American work- 
manship, however, is a very costly article. Look at 
the figures. It is difficult to buy a substantially made 
walking dress of good cloth, with silk linings, hand- 
made buttonholes, and that finish which a refined 
woman desires to see in her gown, for less than $50 


* Author’s Copyright. 1893. 


or $75. Most of the best shops would charge $75 for 
such adress. A first-class tailor would charge $90 or 
$100. Now let us investigate the cost of materials in 
such adress. If it be cloth at $1.50 or $2 a yard, and 
it is seldom that such costly cloth is used, the material 
of the gown will cost from $12 to $16, allowing eight 
yards of double-width cloth, though every woman 
knows that six yards is usually an ample allowance. 
Ten yards of silk, which will be ample for lining, and 
at seventy-five cents a yard will be $7.50. Canvas 
stiffening for the bottom of the gown will cost 
about thirty-five cents. Facing of the best velve- 
teen an eighth of an inch wide will cost fifty 
cents. Two whalebones of a yard in length will cost 
sixty cents, three spools of sewing silk thirty cents, 
belting and other sundries, possibly $1. With this 
very liberal estimate for materials on all of which the 
retail store makes its profit, the cost of the very best 
materials for the gown will be from $22.25 to $26.25. 
At the very lowest price given for the ready-made 
gown, the cost of making the gown is reckoned at the 
same as the cost of the material, or a little more. It 
is arare thing to find a well-made gown even at $50, 
of the best materials in this country, unless it belongs 
to the reduced stock or it is toward the end of the 
season. By these figures we see that the tailor makes 
a profit on his gown, three times the cost of the 
material, providing that the finest materials are used, 
and charges at the rate of $60 or $75 for the bare 
making of a plain gown, and of course he makes a 
fine profit on all the materials themselves. 
AMERICAN GULLIBILITY. 

The English tailors who have come to this country 
or have branch shops in this country, charge their 
customers here nearly double their charges in Eng- 
land. As these gowns are made up in this country 
and there is no difference save in the cost of material, 
there can be no reason for such exorbitant prices 
here, except the greed of the foreign dealer here and 
the general impression so widely prevalent that the 
average American is gullible and will pay any price 
that is charged. The larger number of refined 
American women, however, cannot pay $2 a yard 
for their wool gowns, and would not think of paying 
$25 for the materials of a single gown. They would 
be more likely to pay seventy-five cents or $1 a yard 
and thus reduce the cost of the materials of the gown 
by $6 or $8, and they might also use fine cotton 
linings at thirty-five cents a yard, reducing it $4 more. 
This would bring the cost of the material from the 
first estimate down to $12.25 or $14.25, and this is very 
near the average price which a woman of moderate 
circumstances pays for the materials of a neat wool 
gown. If this gown is made up at home, a good 
dressmaker with rapid fingers will do the work easily 
in two or three days, with some assistance from the 
family, and providing it isa plaindress. The making 
will thus cost from $4 to $6, counting the dressmaker’s 
wages at $2 per day, the average price for a neat work- 
woman. If the dress is made up outside of the house, 
it will cost from $12 to $18 for the making alone, and 
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at the lower price it will not be done as well as if it 
were done in the house at $6.00. Some dressmakers 
would charge $25, and add a large percentage to their 
bill for what they call “sundries,” the items of which 
are never given, or if given are often reckoned at 
about three times their actual cost in the shop to the 
retail purchaser. 

One of the strongest objections to having gowns 
made up away from home, is that dressmakers seem 
to have formed the same opinion as that entertained 
by the small shops, and for the sake of “ trade” refuse 
to make up their dresses to wear. In the matter of 
forcing “ trade” the American small shopkeeper has 
become pre-eminent. From the manufacturer down- 
ward, the idea is held that the cheap, ready-made 
gown must not hold out too long. The spirit which 
despises economy, which is merciless toward the 
buyer, and like the horse leech’s daughters cry con- 
tinually, “Give, give,” is the prevailing tone of too 
much of our trade of to-day. 


DEFECTS OF THE READY-MADE GOWN. 

This is not the fault of the tradesman so much as 
it is the fault of the buyer. The American buyer is 
impulsive and is governed by specious appearances. 
The style and fit of the dress are enough to attract 
the average woman purchaser, and she does not look 
any further. Providing she looks well in the dress 
and makes a stylish appearance at the time, she does 
not stop to examine the seams, or she would see that 
they are taken as closely as possible, that the button- 
holes are made by machinery, that the stitches are 
taken with cheap cottons and weak silks, that stays 
and strengtheners are not put in where they should 
be, that the seams are not always even though the 
iron has been used to press them smooth. This is the 
cheap gown of the shops that may cost from $15 to 
$35. It is generally made from the poorer grades of 
cloth up to a quality of moderate price. In nine 
cases out of ten, the cloth has not been shrunk when it 
should be. The narrow seams will fray out in a short 
time, the machine-made buttonholes will fray and get 
out of shape, the stitches sewed with cheap cottons 
or weak silks will break and leave gaping holes, 
the dress will get out of shape for lack of the stay 
and strengtheners, and in a short time the wearer 
presents a most slovenly and careless appearance, 
which marks her among her fellows as one who buys 
her gowns ready made. Her dress is a caricature of 
what it has been. 

GRACEFUL GOWNS. 

The woman whose gowns are made up at home, if 
they are strongly made as they should be, presents a 
neat appearance as long as her gown lasts. Her 
dresses may not be as stylish at first as the gowns of 
the ready-made buyer, but they may always be neat. 
There are a few women who possess the natural gift 
of imbuing all their surroundings with a certain grace 
and elegance. It is pleasant to possess graceful 
crowns as well as neat ones, but it is not every woman 
who is able todoso. Even women of great wealth 


do not always possess elegance and may well envy 
the cachet of some poor shopgirl. The French gown 
does not invariably make its possessor elegant, and 
some of the most dowdily dressed women are those 
who pay the most for their clothes. The great 
stumbling block of the American woman is her 
desire to be graceful and stylish in her dress, and it 
is to this desire that she sacrifices neatness, which is 
itself the foremost essential of a really elegantly 
dressed woman. The contrast between the shops 
which furnish ready-made clothes to men and women 
should here be noted. The man demands as the first 
essential that his clothes be strongly and neatly 
made, and he usually gets the full worth of his money. 
Tailors do not use machine-made buttonholes on 
men’s clothes unless the garments are of the very 
lowest grade. 
SHOPPING NOTES. 

The millinery and cloths for autumn are already in 
the shops. 

The new styles follow many of the suggestions that 
have been offered in summer. 

The favorite color in dress for the fall seems to be 
brown, though green is also fashionable. Black, 
brightened by rich shades of poppy red, geranium 
and magenta, is more conspicuous than ever. 

Plain felt and the new beaver felt, which shows a 
surface something like a close mohair plush, are used 
in millinery. 

Plain velvets will be as popular as ever, repeating 
the rich jeweled trimmings and a few of the minor 
effects of the summer. 

Small bonnets and medium-sized hats of eccentric 
shapes are among the fall importations. 

—fHelena Rowe. 
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LITTLE PILGRIMS. 
The children travel on the King’s highway, 
Their dusty feet make music as they tramp, 
The rippling laugh, the voices’ merry play, 
Show no eager haste to reach the camp. 


The lowland road is smooth and blossom filled, 
And young hands grasp the treasures as they pass, 
The childish treble tones cannot be stilled, 
They sing and shout and trample down the grass. 


The murmuring brook delays their bounding feet, 
And tiny ships they float from shore to shore, 

With laughter wait for the returning fleet 
Till, carried down the stream, they’re seen no more. 


They have no sign of fear along the way, 

The mountains far ahead are golden crowned, 
Life only means to them a joyous play, 

Each day and night but one more happy round. 


Where sunset finds them, there they safely rest. 
No care have they for any future need, 
Fearless as birds within the swinging nest, 
The King their father is, in word and deed. 


Young hearts are full of fragrance as the flowers, 
Unconscious of their innocence and grace; 
The honey of their fresh lives sweetens ours, 
As clinging arms enfold in love’s embrace. 


—Mrs. H. K. Potwin. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH MY LADY’S HOUSE. 


To MAKE THE DRAWING Room A CHARM AND DELIGHT—THE 
LIBRARY AN ATMOSPHERE OF STuDY, REPOSE AND REST— 
THE SLEEPING RoomMsS ATTRACTIVE, COMFORTABLE AND EN- 
JOYABLE—THE GuEST CHAMBER INVITING, RESTFUL AND A 
HAVEN OF WELCOME—THE DINING RooM CHEERFUL, CHATTY 
AND HOMELIKE—THE KITCHEN CONVENIENT, HEALTHFUL, 
AND AN ABODE OF ECONOMY AND NEATNESS—TO RECBIVE, 
ENTERTAIN, ETC., ETC. 


X.—The Nursery. 


N every house in which children re- 
side, a room should be set aside 
exclusively for their use, and is as 
necessary as the best room for their 
elders, and quite as important. If 
a house is so situated that a floor 
can be set apart for this purpose, 
and known as the children’s room, 
it should have, without reservation, 
all the advantages, all the best ap- 
pointments that the home possesses, 

i === and no pains should be spared to 
make it attractive and healthful. 

In the first place, the room or rooms provided for 
the nursery should be the brightest and cheeriest 
which can well be appropriated. They should have 
such an exposure that the rays of the sun may flood 
the floor, while there should be ample provision for 
pure, fresh air, without which the little lungs cannot 
do their appointed work and the little bodies cannot 
thrive. Above all, the nursery should not be sit- 
uated on the top floor, out of consideration for the 
wee folks whose little legs are not strong, and who 
complain of fatigue when that top is reached. 
Consideration should also be given to the nurse, on 
whom so many duties devolve, whose wearying foot- 
steps are never at rest, and whose nights are full of 
care and responsibility. In many cases these faith- 
ful helpers are up and doing far into the small 
hours, and have no rest until the early morning light. 

In this bright room the woodwork and mould- 
ings should be of hard wood; walnut and cherry are 
altogether the most desirable, and when soiled ad- 
mit of cleansing by wiping off, without injury to 
external appearance. For a nursery wall, paint is 
much preferable to paper, which is apt to collect 
insects, and if at any time a contagious disease 
occurs in the apartment, a repapering must be done 
after the sickness is over. A good coat of French 
gray paint, of which there are many shades, gives a 
pleasing effect, and has none of the disadvantages of 
paper. If one of these small mischief-makers by a 
strange perversity marks the wall with a lead pencil, 
it can be thoroughly washed off with a sponge and 
suds of soap powder, when its pretty surface will be 
clear and bright again. 

The ceiling should be kalsomined, which gives it a 
pure and cleansing property, and it can be done in 
whatever color taste dictates, the center a delicate 
tint and the curves and cornice a deeper shade of 
the same color. The walls and ceiling can comple- 


ment each other and produces an admirable scheme 
without expense. 

As to floor coverings, a good substantial rug, either 
of American manufacture or some Oriental texture, 
will answer if the tones are of a good brown or red— 
for it must not be forgotten that cheerful carpets are 
greatly valued by children who admire nothing so 
much as bright colors. A border of varnished par- 
quetry flooring is a capital scheme for cleanliness, as 
the dirt and dust can be wiped up each day and the 
rug kept in good preservation by a weekly sweeping 
of salt or wet corn meal. Every method should be 
adopted to protect our little ones from disease germs 
so detrimental to their bodily comfort. 

If a room is of fair size, and the children number 
only two or three and are of tender years, small, 
brass bedsteads can be conveniently stored away in 
each corner, and yet there will be plenty of space in 
the middle of the room for their comfort and play. 
It is a rule which should be firmly established, that 
no child should share its bed with any other child, 
however crowded. Sleeping children should have 
plenty of room to enable them to rest their little limbs 
in whatever position they select. In visiting an Eng- 
lish house some years ago, there was quite a family of 
little girls who had for their nursery the best room in 
the house—an old mansion whose age ran into the 
hundreds. On entering the room the objects that 
first arrested attention were the little beds, placed at 
quite a distance, in a row, with their snow-white 
coverlets and small pillows, ready for occupancy 
when the time came. By the side of these tiny rest- 
ing places a little chair was nicely cushioned and no 
cleaner or lovelier room could eye ever rest on. At 
an artistic house of one of our well-known painters, 
the little daughter of the family had a small bedroom 
which for quaintness was indeed a striking example 
of taste. The room was furnished in white and gold. 
The bed was of pine painted in white enamel paint; 
on the head-board was a decoration of flowers most 
artistically wrought of delicate pink, and in the 
middle a wreath of delicate morning-glories, on 
which the name of “Marie” in white and gold 
formed the center. It was a charming idea, and at 
the time attracted universal attention. 

For these beds a ring can be fastened on the ceil- 
ing, and in the winter heavy curtains can be run 
through and serve as a protection from the night air, 
while in the summer a mosquito net will answer well 
for flies and gnats at the seashore. Two sets of 
blankets are necessary. For winter the heavy ones 
whose broad borders are in crimson and dark blue; 
and in summer thin blankets are sometimes needed. 
But on each bed during the winter season an eider 
down quilt should be folded and serve as a warm 
protection for the feet. Chairs with low seats should 
be plentifully given; little rocking-chairs, stools, low 
benches, well cushioned, and ottomans of good size 
are acceptable for a nursery. 

In regard to the water arrangements, dispose at 
once of any stationary basin, any flowing water. If 
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for the ablutions, water has to be carried up or down 
a flight of stairs twenty times a day, better so than 
these death traps where all kinds of diseases find 
their vent. A large, deep basin, plenty of good- 
sized covers, water pails with liberal spouts, will 
serve to make any toilet for any number of children, 
even if generously used. For the nursery a portable 
bath tub of tin, painted, with seat and cup for soap, 
should be available for any room where children are 
daily bathed. A foot tub can also be advantageously 
used at odd times, and both will find a place in some 
commodious closet. Two bureaus of inexpensive 
make are quite necessary, where the little one’s 
clothes are kept, and although a cover is required 
for neatness, yet any delicate decoration is wholly 
unnecessary in this room where every article should 
be for use and not for show. 

In every nursery a hanging closet or small set of 
shelves with -closed doors should be provided. 
Salves of all kinds should find there a place, and the 
old-fashioned home medicines, that can be given 
according to the mother’s judgment, should be 
labeled and ready for use. This closet is a handy 
place, and by having doors will be kept quite fresh 
and pure. 

The two closets which are divided for the general 
clothing of the children should be kept in order by 
the nurse. A strong table and of good form should 
find a place in this room, and a decorative cover 
in some subdued colors should be given. All games, 
boxes of toys, and the other articles so precious to 
the little ones, should rest in safety there. 

There is one other piece of furniture most essen- 
tial in the nursery—a hanging bookshelf. It is only 
while a child is a baby in arms, that a book is without 
itscharm. After they pass the age of two and a half, 
there are times in which, when every other amuse- 
ment fails, the book takes a place which nothing 
else can fill. As night approaches the little feet are 
tired, the day is over, the mother free from the home 
duties gives herself up to her little ones, and then is 
the children’s hour, when a fairy story, a dancing 
rhyme, the little poem in which bears, pigs, and dogs 
figure, soothes many a weary child. The mother’s 
arms, the tender voice, the jingle of the rhymes, and 
the human nature in the story that strikes the chord 
in the child’s heart, these together will bring rest 
and quiet to the weary little darling, with the closing 
of the day. 

As to draperies, decorations and fine furnishing, 
eschew everything of the kind. A good shade for 
windows, nine months in the year, is the suitable 
covering. But during the winter, let the heavy 
curtains be adjusted, for at night they protect the 
little ones from the cold, and keep from the cracks 
and crevices the airy ripples that chill the room 
when the weather is stormy and dreary. If in a 
country house the nursery is a room of wide dimen- 
sions, an old rowboat can be placed in one corner 
and will afford an endless source of amusement for 
the little men and women, who will never tire of it. 


It will prove, as well, a source of rest for the nurse 
and mother, however much they delight in these 
little folks and their charming ways. 

In the “old South” the nursery and its little brood 
played an important part. There were generally on 
the large plantations two or three rooms for the 
little ones, and a colored woman who was designated 
as the “old mammy” ruled this department with 
vigor. Two younger nurses were at her disposal, 
and her orders were followed in the strictest sense. 
At all times this sable queen with turbaned head 
was equal to any emergency, and could manage 
corrections and carresses equally, as suited her su- 
preme will. These nurses, after a family were reared 
and had attained an age when family government 
was no longer necessary, and had outlived their 
usefulness, a little cabin was provided in which her 
last days were spent, and every care and attention 
was given to her by all those who had been in her 
charge. 

A French author once said that the children of 
America were the “ enfants terrible,” but to the mass 
of children this is really unjust, for such children are 
in the hands of parents who really take no heed 
of their present, nor worry about their future. The 
American woman, as a class, is a bundle of nerves. 
She is prone to scold, to be irritable, impatient, and 
when so is not apt to be overindulgent. As she 
naturally asserts herself on all occasions, the gentle 
word would be in better taste than the fretful growl 
too often heard without justification, even from 
mothers who are considered models in their way. 

There are a few rules with which all mothers of 
families should comply in all earnestness. Never 
promise a child anything at any time, which it is 
not in your power to grant. A promise toa young 
person should be fulfilled at any cost. Children 
should be taught all the code of rules that pertain to 
the table, and to respect their elders under all cir- 
cumstances. All mothers should study the hygiene 
of childhood, and for the little ones care should be 
taken not to overfeed them. Give asufficient supply 
of nutriment at the hours when the digestive organs 
are at their best. From babyhood until the fifth 
year, mothers are apt to forget the importance of 
warmth for the protection of the body. Long stock- 
ings should be worn, as should high neck and long 
sleeves throughout the year. Flannel should well 
protect the chest and loins, and be of appropriate 
weight for the season. When children have attained 
the age in which thick shoes serve as a protection to 
the feet, the buying of shoes should be the first con- 
sideration, and dampness, however slight, should 
be avoided. 

During the hours of sleep, fresh air is one of the 
most essential attributes, and one should remem- 
ber that one-half of a child’s life is spent in bed. 
A current of air should pervade the room, yet care 
should be taken that an adequate amount of bed 
clothing is provided. Blankets are the only suit- 
able bed covering for any child. A window can be 
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lowered a few inches from the top, and that is 
enough ventilation except in a mild night. An open 
fire in severe weather is a first-class ventilator when 
the warmth of the room should be husbanded. Every 
child, either large or small, should have sufficient 
exercise during the day to maintain a good state of 
health. If the weather is fine, they should be out of 
doors most of the time, and the surroundings of every 
child’s life should be entertaining and interesting. 
If the weather is severe, a large nursery will serve 
as agood play place, so that exercise can be secured 
at all times. 

Cast-iron rules apply in no case. Every mother 
should decide for her child a special treatment for 
its physical body, and study with care its traits of 
constitution, what suits its temperament and how 
all questions can be disposed of in any individual 
case. For ail babies, little children, boys and girls 
of a larger growth, the sleep which nature demands 
should be given with generosity and consideration. 
Every child should have at least ten or twelve hours 
of good sleep every night, sleep which is restful and 
undisturbed. Ifa child is nervous and prone to be 
irritable, a warm bath will often ailay these ten- 
dencies and give such repose that when the morn- 
ing breaks the child will be full of happy smiles and 
cheerful words. 

When we see a woman, the mother of a fine race 
of boys and girls, we can exclaim, in our admira- 
tion, “* Happy woman! you have the crown of hap- 
piness, the charm of life, the fulfillment of many 
hopes.” As the author of “ Bachelor Bluff” de- 
clared, “ handsome boys and fair girls give felicity to 
any house;” “I hear merry voices and see bright 
faces and catch the gleam of tender eyes; and over 
all broods the spirit of harmony and peace.” 

—Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 
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COFFEE AS A DISINFECTANT. 


HE use of coffee as a disinfectant is generally known, 
T but it is doubtful if the majority of people are aware 
of its true value in this direction. They probably 
know that it is handy and harmless; but besides these 
qualities it is really one of the most powerful and effective 
agents known, as has been shown by repeated experiments. 
In one case a quantity of meat was placed in a close room 
and allowed todecompose. A chafing dish was then intro- 
duced and s50ogrames of coffee were thrown on the fire. In 
a few minutes the room had been entirely disinfected. In 
another room, the fumes of sulphureted hydrogen and 
ammonia were developed, and the smell—which no words 
can express—was destroyed in half a minute by the use of 
ninety grames of coffee. As a proof that the noxious 
smells are really decomposed and not merely overpowered 
by the fumes of coffee, it is stated that the first vapors of 
the coffee are not smelled at all, and are therefore chem- 
ically absorbed, while the other smells gradually diminish 
as the fumigation continues. The merest “pinch” of 
coffee is usually sufficient to cleanse a sick room, even in 
aggravated cases. The best way to employ it is to freshly 
pound the coffee in a mortar, if no mill is at hand, and 
sprinkle it on a red-hot iron surface. 
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A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW. 
How it May be Painted Cheaply and with Good Effect. 


GOOD housekeeper, in 
Ria the strictest meaning 
of that most honor- 
: . able of all titles, does 
an ‘| tention to the mere 
2 routine of household 
matters. King Solo- 
mon tells us_ that 
though “ She looketh 
well to the ways of 
her household, she 
maketh herself cover- 
ings of tapestry, and selleth fine linen and girdles 
to the merchant.” ‘There are many housewives who 
devote themselves entirely to the merely practical 
side of life; but there are also very many, equally 
good managers, who take pleasure in adorning and 
beautifying, their homes, without neglecting the de- 
struction of cobwebs and the careful superintendence 
of the cuisine. To these a few practical and simple 
thoughts of an artistic and decorative nature may be 
of some assistance, and the present paper will be on 
“An easy method of representing old stained glass 
by painting in oils on ordinary glass.” 

It is presumed that all readers of Goon Hovuse- 
KEEPING do not possess a croesus representing the 
head of the establishment, and that some few may 
have in their homes that eyesore, an ugly outlook. 
They have grown tired of the cheap art muslin that 
conceals the obnoxious view, and the economical and 
artistic Aausfrau looks with a longing eye at the little 
bit of stained glass subduing the light of a transom 
in the hall of a wealthier sister or friend. 

The small, remote country church would —- so 
much more ecclesiastical if only a stained window 
could be obtained; but who, in that poor, scattered 
congregation, sparing with difficulty his pittance, can 
afford to give more than is absolutely a necessity? 
But take courage! With a very few oils and mate- 
rials, and at an exceedingly small outlay, with little, 
or indeed no knowledge of drawing and painting, 
“a thing of beauty and a joy forever” can be pro- 
duced, and one which baffles detection as an imitation, 

And now to work. The materials required are as 
follows: A few sheets of common white wrapping 
paper, such as chemists use for their parcels, and the 
neat housekeeper for lining drawers and shelves. A 
few sticks of charcoal, or a very soft lead pencil—a 
B. B. B. would answer the purpose; a wooden pal- 
ette, or, if strict economy is necessary, a piece of 
common glass will do; five or six medium-sized 
bristle oil brushes, costing about eight or ten cents 
each, also a dabber or softener, a bottle of good var- 
nish for glass painting, costing perhaps twenty-five 
cents, to be procured at any shop where artists’ ma- 
terials are sold; a small tin dipper, such as is used 
for oil or turpentine in oil painting, into which the 
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varnish is poured. The following oil colors in tubes 
will be quite sufficient to produce the rich and varied 
coloring of old stained glass: Prussian blue, burnt 
sienna, gamboge, crimson lake, ivory black, and 
flake white. 

Having procured the materials, the first thing to do 
is to draw the design for the window, or whatever is 
to be painted. This may seem a formidable under- 
taking to one who does not possess a knowledge of 
drawing, but with a little thought and carefulness, 
difficulties will soon vanish. Before beginning act- 
ually to work, take a good look at any stained glass 
to be seen in a friend’s house, a church, a shop win- 
dow or even on a “glacier” decoration, in which imi- 
tation of the real simon pure, a good design is often 
found. Observe well the scheme of coloring and 
how the leading is managed. Then, having carefully 
measured the window or door, cut a piece of the paper 
exactly the size of the surface of the glass on which 
the work is tobe done. Provide yourself with a ruler 
or yard measure, and rule in the pattern as much as 
possible, using for that purpose the charcoal or lead 
pencil. The width of the measure from the edges of 
the paper will form a good sort of border and foun- 
dation on which to begin. One cannot be too careful 
about measuring, and it is well at the first to have the 
pattern a very simple one. When it is satisfactorily 
drawn, wash and dry the glass that is to be painted. 
Do not trust this important operation to any one, and 
be sure that it is perfectly clean and dry. Next, on 
the wrong side of the glass paste the pattern—stick- 
ing it slightly at the four corners is sufficient. 

Prepare to work pretty much in the same manner 
as children do on a transparent slate. If possible 
take the window out of its frame and rest it on an 
easel or some substitute for one, as working on a 
ladder or with the glass between the painter and the 
light is most fatiguing both to back andeyes. Begin 
by painting in the leading. This is done as follows: 
Pour out a little of the varnish—not much at a time, 
as it evaporates quickly, and remember to replace 
the cork in the bottle immediately. Put out some 
ivory black and flake white on the palette, and with 
a small brush mix them together, occasionally dip- 
ping the point of the brush into the varnish. Mix 
until a gray tint is produced, the color of old lead. 
The varnish is used to make the paint adhere to the 
glass, and also to give the appearance of the glass 
itself being colored, not painted on. On the glass 
trace with the gray color the pattern, going over the 
lines exactly as a child does with a transparent slate. 
The lines should be about one-fifth of an inch wide. 
Having finished the “leading,” take away the paper 
pattern from underneath and leave the work for two 
days to dry thoroughly. One is surprised to find that 
already the window begins to look pretty. When 
satisfied that the paint 1s perfectly dry, begin to color 
by filling in the spaces between the leading. A few 
experiments and a little experience will soon teach 
the numerous tints that can be formed by the various 
mixtures of the small given list of colors. The paint 


is now put on very thinly and with more of the var- 
nish than was used in the leading, and while still wet 
the dabber is used, holding the brush at right angles 
to the glass, and dabbing vigorously till there is no 
danger of the paint running into the next section. 

A few suggestions about mixing colors will be of 
help to the uninitiated. Prussian blue used by itself 
gives the appearance or tone of a fine old stained- 
glass blue; mixed with gamboge, a good green that 
can be varied from every tone of blue-green to olive 
and yellow-green by the manner of mixing, and the 
addition of a little burnt sienna. Prussian blue and 
burnt sienna make a rich brown; Prussian blue with 
crimson lake gives a rich purple; burnt sienna and 
gamboge makes a good amber, and so on. Never 
use white, except for the leading, and be careful not 
to let any of it escape on to parts of the glass to be 
colored, as it makes an opaque smear and destroys 
all luminosity. Be not dismayed if the paint runs a 
little in streaks or will not go on quite smoothly ; look 
carefully at some good old stained work and you will 
discover that many of its pieces have a rough, streaky 
appearance, and that these rough, streaky bits are 
really what produce the lovely broken lights that 
stream in from the sunshine beyond. Tints may be 
easily altered by painting another color over them 
when dry. It is better to start with the work a little 
on the light side, as it can be darkened by a second 
painting ; but take care not to get the tone too dark, 
as that is a mistake almost impossible to remedy. 

Should the reader wishing to try some of this work 
have a knowledge of drawing and some idea of mix- 
ing colors, she can draw the most elaborate designs. 
but a simple, easy pattern often produces an admir- 
able result. It is a good plan, if nervous about the 
scheme of coloring, to make a sketch of the design, 
much reduced in size, and to paint in the “vacant 
lots” in water color or oil; an idea can then be 
formed as to the appearance of the work as a whole. 
If not a success, try again; draw it on another piece 
of paper and try some fresh combinations of color. 

Endless articles in everyday use can be decorated 
by following these simple directions ; an old common 
stable lantern can easily be transformed into a medi- 
aval one by painting its surface, and a great improve- 
ment would be made on the ugly coal oil lamp now 
hanging in the hall of some cottage in country or 
town. Small fire screens and lamp shades also might 
be decorated. The glass toilet bottles covered with 
painted satin or muslin that are beginning to look 
shabby, offer more subjects on which to experiment. 

When this work is dry it can be washed and dusted, 
and if washed the whole surface varnished: but this 
is not necessary and adds to the expense. Time 
mellows and enriches the colors ; a large door painted 
three years ago looks richer and more harmonious now 
than when first done, and still provokes admiration 
from beholders who, even when feeling it with their 
hands, cannot convince themselves that it is only an 
ordinary pane of common glass painted in oil colors. 

—H. MacD mnell, 
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FRAUD IN FOOD. 

Some of the Ways in Which Consumers are Deceived. 

HE honest grocer will always, in 
the end, secure the patronage 
of the wise housekeeper, no 
matter how much he is at first 
undersold by his unscrupulous 
neighbor on the opposite corner. 
“The dice of God are loaded,” 
says Emerson. This may not 
appear in the first throw, or in 
the second, but somehow, ac- 
cording to the constitution of 
the universe, honesty zs the best 

policy. That all mankind do not realize this, is 

a pity. Out of all kinds of lies retailed as truth, 

none is worse than the adulteration of foods and 

condiments. 

Take, for instance, wheat flour. Each flouring mill 
has its staple and its fancy brands, the last of which 
vary greatly in quality. The staple brands are usually 
just such as they are represented to be. Bearing 
the names of the makers stamped upon bag or 
barrel, it would be ruinous to the manufacturers to 
permit an inferior production to go forth. Such are 
the brands of Missouri, New York, Minnesota and 
California white flint, hard wheat flour, so favorably 
known to the bread-makers of the East. Yet an 
immense deal of poor flour is sold at the price asked 
for the good. Small families living in tiny homes 
or flats, who purchase “from hand to mouth,” are 
chief sufferers in this respect. The local grocer, 
himself, may be unaware of the inferior quality of the 
flour he sells. He buys cheap so as to sell cheap. 
All he asks is something which will sell. The ob- 
serving bread-maker, as soon as she puts her hand 
into the sponge, knows if the flour has a bright, 
lively feeling or is clammy and dead. If it be poor, 
no manipulation will produce a light, wholesome 
result. She and her family are not only cheated, 
they are positively injured by unwholesome ingre- 
dients or by heavy, indigestible bread. 

The remedy lies in avoiding the purchase of cheap 
flour. Club with your neighbors, if you have no 
room for a full barrel or if you cannot use so much 
in the course of several months, and procure a re- 
liable, well-known brand. Then weigh out the flour 
into strong paper bags and divide among yourselves. 

The adulterations of flour are made first, by 
mixing, with a fair quality, that made out of cheap 
“sprung” wheat. The result is not difficult of de- 
tection by an experienced person. A miller or a 
skillful bread-maker will tell the quality of the flour 
by simply rubbing it between the fingers. If it lacks 
life it is dull and sodden. To the eye, without the 
touch, it may seem all right. 

Good wheat flour is adulterated by adding alum to 
whiten the resultant product, chalk, gypsum, ground 
beans, peas and barley, and more rarely by soap- 
stone and carbonate of magnesia. Some of these 


injurious. All are frauds of the basest kind. 

Sugar, also, in its cheaper grades, is adulterated. 
It is supposed that loaf sugar is the purest of all, for 
obvious reasons. Numerous ingredients are easily 
mixed with pulverized sugar, for which reason many 
persons refuse to use it even on fruit. The foreign 
substances mingled with the products of the cane 
are bone dust, pipe clay, potato flour, gypsum, sand, 
marble dust and glucose. 

What is the surety that we are using good sugar? 
The only surety here, as in all other foods, is to pur- 
chase solely from a first-class house, one which has a 
reputation to make or tolose. In this world we must 
take something for granted, and that something here 
is that a few in every employment mean to be ab- 
solutely honest. Watch their groceries and their 
manner of dealing, and withhold patronage where 
imposture is detected. 

Probably in nothing which is so generally used is 

there found as much imposture as in tea. If only 
dried and shriveled leaves of the berries, the willows 
and the alder were mingled with the real herb of 
Japan and China, it would not be so injurious as tea 
often proves. But any mingling of foreign matter is 
difficult of detection, unless the tea is tested by 
experienced “ tasters.” Even then these tasters can 
only give an approximate opiniun in regard to the 
purity of the herb. 
“Exhausted tea leaves are colored with minute 
particles of Prussian blue, tumeric, China clay, cop- 
per, potash, magnetic oxide of iron, carbonate of 
lime and magnesia and the sweepings of tea-house 
floors. These are sold at cheap rates and daily 
drunk, to the absolute ruin of the digestive organs 
of the tea lover. 

With this herb, as with flour, the housekeeper 
should buy only the best. Black tea, as is well known, 
is less “ doctored” than the green, and is the only 
kind fit to use. Even then it is far safer to rinse the 
tea in cold water before pouring on the hot. A 
quick rinse will take off the dust which settles upon 
it in drying and handling. Who dares to surmise 
the process to which tea is subjected before it is 
weighed out to the consumer? Plucked and rolled 
by filthy, sweaty hands, one person after another 
taking part in the curing, the imagination can con- 
ceive nothing more repulsive than the manipulation 
to which tea may have been subjected. It stands to 
reason that, generally speaking, the higher priced 
commodities have been most carefully prepared. 
Even then a good, quick rinsing will take off the dust 
and dirt, and.if immediately followed by a dash of 
boiling water the fresh taste of the infusion will 
in no way be affected. 

If teais so readily made fraudulent, what about 
coffee? Ground coffee will be sold pure by reliable 
dealers. The cheaper varieties put up in packages 
of tin or pasteboard generally prove to be saturated 
lies. A man connected with the customs depart- 
ment estimates roughly that “the people of the 
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United States, who buy spurious coffee under the 
name of pure Mocha, Java or Rio, are cheated 
annually to the extent of about $18,000,000. 

The fact is, that as our countrymen are the most 
intemperate coffee drinkers on the face of the globe, 
there is not enough of the real beans to go around. 
Therefore the temptations to adulteration are enor- 
mous. It was only a twelvemonth ago that the Em- 
peror of Germany saw fit to prohibit, by decree, the 
sale of machines for the manufacture of artificial 
coffee beans. The artificial bean is an exact copy of 
that which it imitates, and is made out of a paste which 
may or may not be harmless. These false beans are 
mixed with the real, with the peculiar aroma of which 
they are flavored, since coffee parts with its fragrance 
most readily. In the Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Chemistry, it was found by analysis that 
ground coffee is adulterated by means of chicory, 
peas, beans, biscuits, roasted hominy, and dried and 
ground field roots, as well as flour. 

Chicory is liked by many coffee drinkers, as it 
gives a seeming strength to the cheering cup. But 
chicory, excessively used, produces, according to 
high medical authority, “ heartburn, loss of appetite, 
constipation, trembling, sleeplessness and a drunken 
cloudiness of the senses.” The other ingredients 
used, if harmless, are fraudulent. In some samples 
examined by Prof. L. P. Sharples, State Assayer of 
Massachusetts, that gentleman found that they con- 
tained no coffee at all! They were made of green 
peas, burnt molasses and a little rye. Pure coffee, 
roasted and ground, leaves the cold water unstained 
with which it is mixed, while any heavier materials 
in it will sink to the bottom of the dish. The moral 
of the discovery of coffee fraud is to let the ground 
packages severely alone. Burn and grind as it is 
used. 
beverage, or use cereal coffee; that is both harm- 
less and nourishing. Disguised with cream and 
sugar, it is much liked by many persons, and is 
certainly very much better for the young than the 
genuine berry. 

In cocoa, Dr. Hassel states that “ out of sixty-eight 
samples examined, thirty-nine contained earthy col- 
oring, such as Venetian red and umber.” But the 
worst imposition is the doctoring of cocoa with an 
alkali. With the oil of the cocoa this potash or soda 
produces a soap which gives it a false appearance 
of strength, at the expense of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach. Therefore, with cocoa as with other 
groceries, let us have the best-known brands or none. 

With spices as with more solid foods, care is 
needed. Every housewife knows how much poor 
stuff is sold under the name of mustard. Among 
eleven brands of the ground material, none were found 
pure. Cayenne, corn meal and buckwheat are bad 
enough, but harmless ; it is the cedar sawdust, oil cake, 
and ground refuse cocoanut, peanut shells, and col- 
ored earths or ochres, to which one seriously objects. 

With other condiments the result is about the 
same. Peppers, both black and red, are mingled 


If this is too much trouble, taper off the- 


with hulls, corn, burnt shells, etc., and ginger is 
largely diluted with farinaceous matter. From cloves 
the essential oil is extracted, and flour and arrow- 
root fill out a portion of the bulk of ground cinna- 
mon. Marmalade, sold under various names, is 
simply apple pulp flavored with manufactured ma- 
terial, and vinegar is made up of a large variety of 
substances. Cotton-seed oil masquerades under the 
name of olive, and for many purposes it is just as 
good. The trouble is that it is sold under a false 
name and for an exorbitant price. 

How much oleomargarine is used in place of butter, 
not even the dealers can rightly say. If house- 
keepers would only use cotton-seed oil in place of 
cooking butter, it would effect a great saving in 
money, and, I doubt not, in health. When united 
with beef suet, cotton-seed oil is hardened and can 
then be used in many ways, and it is perfectly 
wholesome. 

Any article of food found to be impure or inferior, 
should be reported to the grocer who offers such 
articles for sale. If he persists in keeping a per- 
centage of such brands, change the grocer and let the 
discarded one know the reason why. The demand 
will bring the supply. 

Eighty per cent. and over or adulteration, as shown 
by state analyses, calls for discrimination and de- 
cision on the part of housewives. Elsewhere, econ- 
omy should be in order, but in the purchase of 
groceries, it has no merit. Even among pure brands, 
the best qualities go the farthest and are the most 
nourishing. The lesson, then, is to avoid the un- 
scrupulous dealer. 

—Hester M. Poole. 
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The sumac and the maple 
Put on their scarlet hoods, 

And a gold and-crimson fringe adorns 
The mantle of the woods. 

The poppies glow among the corn, 
And purple muscadines 

Sway in their fragrant beauty 
Among the emerald vines. 


Through waves of cool, translucent mist 
A subtle fragrance thrills ; 
While yellow lights are flashing 
From the watchtow’rs of the hills; 
Where golden-rods blaze brightly, 
And the asters’ purple stars 
Gleam faintly, as they peep between 
The twilights’ dusky bars. 


The cool winds breathe a promise, 
And the shadows write a pledge, 
While autumn stamps her signature 
Upon the meadows’ edge, 
The sunbeams point to burdened boughs, 
And fertile yellow fields, 
And we dream of luscious fruitage 
And the harvest’s golden yieids. 


—Claudia Tharin. 
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RESEATING C’cAIRS. 

Minute Directions for Doing the Work. 
HERE are unquestionably few chairs in the 
home of nearly every reader that could not be 
made much more useful if given a new seat. 
In many places this kind of work is not done, 
and a really good chair has to be sent to the attic or 
have its defects covered by acushion. The task of 
putting in a new seat will not be found hard to do if 
the directions are strictly followed, while it may open 
a lane, if not an avenue, as Marion Harland says, 
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for some one to earn quite a little sum to be added 
to the family income. The case might be cited of a 

lind man, who for years did this work, as also did a 
cripple, both of whom always have all they can do, 
as the furniture and repair shops find it much cheaper 
to hire it done, and, in fact, but few now learn to do 
this work. Even a woman not at all strong can doa 
great deal of this work. 

First cut the old canes from the chair with a sharp 
knife, (save this to look at,) and see that all the holes 
are clear from dirt and broken canes. Then com- 
mence by wetting the canes in a pail of water. Now 
put the first cane in the middle hole marked 1 in the 
diagram,(there are generally eighteen holes at the back 
and twenty-two in front of a common dining-room 
chair) ; in the diagram, each line represents a cane, 
so there are two canes in eachhole. Put the first 
cane in No. 1, and have a peg of some kind ready to 
put in the hole to fasten; then bring it over and 
put it in to No. 2, pull tight and drive another peg. 
Then bring it up on the underside through No. 6, 
then from No. 6 to No. 5, then from No. 5, under, to 
No. 4, all the time pulling tight and driving pegs ; 
from No. 4, over to No. 3, then under to No. 7, then 
from No. 7 to No. 8 One need only have a few 
pegs, as all but the last one that has been driven 
incan be pulled out after this is done. Count off 
the holes on the other side ; in the diagram there are 
nineteen. Commence at No. to, and start as at No. 
1. After this is securely pegged at No. 10, weave it 
under and over the four canes already in place, to the 
other side, marked No. 11; then draw it through to 
No. 12, weave back to No. 13, under to No. to, then 
weave No. 11, and fasten with a peg. The next 


thing to do is to follow the directions given for No. 1, 
4,5, 8, and No. 2, 3,6,7. Then the directions for 
No. 10, 13, 11, 12. All the rest of the caning is done 
in the same way until all the holes are filled. Be 
careful and weave evenly and draw the canes tight. 
After having finished weaving back and forth, take 
a similar chair, or the old seat taken out, and see 
how the cross canes are woven. One can understand 
this better by looking at an old seat or another chair, 
than by a printed explanation. Do all running one 
way first, then the other. 

The chair can now be considered done, except the 
binding off. Notice that around the chair there is a 
cane laid, to give a finish and to cover up the holes. 
Take a cane long enough to go around, commence at 
the corner marked A and put the cane through the 
hole, and put in a peg and lay it smoothly alcng over 
the holes. Take another cane, and put it on the out- 
side of the cane that forms the binding, and then 
bring it over the binding and in at the same hole, 
through to the under side. Run it along to the next 
hole, and proceed as before; so on until the corner is 
reached. Draw the cane down through, have a small 
peg just large enough to fit in (perhaps the old one 
may have been saved), then bring the cane back so 
that when the small peg to keep it in place is driven 
in, it is ready to commence the front and the peg is 
all concealed. Proceed on the front as at the side, 
and finish all corners the same. 

If chairs are only a little sagged but no canes are 
broken, turn bottom side up and wash in hot water ; 
this will shrink the canes, and they will look very 
nice when dry. 

After the reseating is done have a little varnish 
and brush over the seats; this will preserve them, 
and make the seat less liable to break. A bundle of 
canes, enough for six chairs, can be bought for sev- 
enty-five cents. The canes are about three yards 


long, and easy enough to handle. 
—Millie Abbott. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 

That Monday is the best day of all the week to 
wash, if one can, especially in warm weather. 

That the sooner clothes are washed after being 
soiled, the easier they wash. 

That a white soap, free from rosin, is best to wash 
clothing with, as they do not turn yellow if laid away 
for a time, and it leaves no unpleasant odor. 

That cheap soap is dear in the end. 

That soft water is decidedly the best for washing. 

That if we cannot get it, ammonia or borax is a 
great help; better than washing powder. 

That if Monday proves a stormy day, the white 
clothes, after washing, should be put into clean water 
and wait for the hanging until fair weather. 

That calicoes and flannels should not be washed 


until fair weather. 
—M./. P. 
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COURT COOKERY IN 1755. 
The MS. of a Queer and Quaint Old Cookbook. 


EVERAL years ago an old 
Canadian house was being 
fixed over, which had be- 
gun life in 1786 as a grand 
mansion. Then it came to 
be used as a ladies’ semi- 
nary—afterwards it was di- 
vided up into tenements, 
and alas! degenerated after 
awhile into a soap factory. 
When all the soap which 
could be used in that part 
of the country had been 

made, the poor, abused old shell, which had seen so 
many changes, was sold for an old song to somebody 
whose fine tasfe and big bank account were capable 
of working wonders. The queer outside of brick, 
which the wear and weather of many a year had 
dulled to the dimmest Venetian red, was left un- 
touched ; so were the masses of woodbine wreathing 
the little turrets, and climbing even to the roof, to 
weave their verdure round the wide chimney ; and 
the windows, many-paned, opening with one sweep ; 
the door with its old-fashioned iron bars and heavy 
knocker; the grand old forest trees on the wide 
lawn; all those were left unaltered, only the inside 
was changed, with new floors, fresh plaster and 
woodwork, and then dainty decorations, till it did 
seem as if a fairy’s wand had touched it and trans- 
formed it into a bower of beauty. 
What I wanted to tell you of was something found 
among the dust of a century, under the attic floor,— 
the MS. of a queer old cookbook, with wrinkled 
parchment cover, and pages of ribbed, yellow paper, 
covered with the quaint, brown writing of long ago ; it 
is dogeared and stained, and worn as if it might have 
seen service on a kitchen table. Whether it ever was 
published, who wrote it, or where it came from, I do 
not know, but it has certainly been used. Here is 
the frontispiece with its odd ornamentation :— 


MARVANNG KENNEDY’S 


COURT COOKERY 


—c 


THE CompLeAT ENGLISH & FRENCH 


DUBLIN, 1755 
DECEMBER 29th 1755 
By T. K. 
Then comes a sort of preface, warning against waste, 


queer old proverbs, old-world remedies for “ colick,” 
and many another evil flesh is heir to. Let me give 


you here one prescription which, like many a patent 

medicine of 1893, covers the whole field :— 

“How to make Dr. Anwerson’s pills, that famous Scotch 
physician who was and is famed and enriched by the 
virtue of this simple little pill. 

“Take one ounce of aloes, and as much liquorice Ball— 
and make them into pills which may be Done by the help 
of a little hot water, and Powder of liquorice. These pills 
will keep as long as you please. There is no Disorder 
whatsoever but this little Innocent pill is good for, you 
may take three of them at night going to bed you may 
eat and Drink as usuall, and mind your bussiness etc—I 
have read that He who takes a pill of ye above or of aloes 
by its self shall never be troubled with any Disorder what- 
soever, nor was he Inoculated for the small pox, he should 
not take it, and that his body shall not putrity when dead 
but remain entire and Fresh.” 

One page called “The Indigent of Industry” is 
filled with such precepts as these: “The Drones 
which haunt their busy neighbour’s Hives, and by 
their pains support their Idle lives, with just Con- 
tempt should be excluded thence, driven to hard 
work or harder Indigence. 

“ Heedless the great, and helpless are the small, 
The Middle Folk supply the needs of all.” 
“Labor alone entitles men to eat. 
Where sleep’s their Bussiness 
Sleep should be their Meat.” 
Prombest. 

Then follows a page of “ General Rules in Cook- 
ing,” of which these areafew: “Use no iron pans 
etc, for they are not proper, but let them be Copper, 
Brass, or Silver.” ‘White sauces are now more gen- 
erally used than Brown, which is chiefly done with 
Cream, and add a little Champain, or French white 
wine and Butter kneaded in Flower.” “‘ When you beat 
almonds always put in orange-tlower water or Rose 
water, to prevent their turning to oyl, which they are 
very subject to. When you Dress Mutton Pigeons 
&c in Blood, always wring in some Lemon-juice to 
keep it from changing. When you grill anything, 
let it be over a stove of Charcoal, rather than sea coal, 
it makes it eat sweeter and shorter, and turn your 
meat very often.” These rules are followed by along 
list of soups which are all served with a duck or 
“pidgeons” in the middle. Here are some of the 
recipes which go to make up the book :— 

**To Make Sallary Soop.” 

Take good gravy and strong broth, of each the like 
quantity, take four bunches of Sallary, ten heads of En- 
dive and wash them, the outside being taken off, cut 
them in pieces about an Inch long. This soop may be 
brown or white, if brown put your herbs into two quarts 
of boiling gravy, being first blanched in boiling water, five 
or six minutes: then take thecrusts of two French Rowles, 
and boil them in three pints of gravy=-Strain it through 
a Strainer and put it to the herbs, when they are near 
ready with a pullet in the middle and some bread well 
soaked in the Broth. Serve. 

N. B. Nota bena. In all Soops you must not put in 
your Thickening till your herbs are very Tender. 

Please Soop. 


Make Strong broth of a Leg of Beef. Set it by to be 
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cold then set it on the fire with two quarts of pease, let 
them boil till they be enough with an onion stuck with 
cloves, then strain into another pot, and set them on the 
fire again. Season it pretty well and high with salt, peper, 
spice, and all sorts of Soop herbs — Spinage, Sorrel, 
Lettice and young Beets, with bits of Bacon cut in the 
Dish, and put ina pint of Strong Gravy with forced meat 
balls, crisped bread, and serve it. You may put in the 
middle of the Dish eight larded Pidgeons, roasted or 
boiled. 

To make good Gravy—Take a lean piece of Beef, cut in 
thin slices well beaten and brown, fried with a lump of 
Butter till the goodness is out, then throw the meat away 
and put into the Gravy a quartof Strong Broth, and half a 
pint of Claret, four Anchovies, a Shallot, a little Lemon 
peel, cloves, mace, peper and salt; let all boil together 
and when your Gravy is ready, put it intoa Gally pot, and 
set it by till called for. 

Plum Porrage. 

Take two gallons of Strong Broth, two pounds of cur- 
rents, two pound of raisons of ye sun, half an ounce of 
nutmegs, cinamon, Salt and mace, a pound of Sugar a 
quart of claret, a pint of Sack, the juice of four oranges, 
and three lemons a pound of pruens and thicken it with 
grated bread and use it when called for. 


To all who might call for this dish I should say 
with Macbeth: “ Now, good digestion wait on ap- 
petite and health on both.” 

Royal Brown Pottage. 

Set a gallon of strong broth on the fire, with two shiv- 
ered pallates and cocks-combs sliced with savory balls, a 
pint of gravy, two handfulls of spinage, and young lettice 
minced, boil these together with a duck, the legs wings 
and bones being broken andi pulled out, and the breast 
slashed and browned in a pan of fat then put to it two 
french rowles sliced and dried hard and browned, then 
put the pottage in a dish and the Duck in the middle. 
Garnish with scalded parsley, Beets root, Turnip and 
Lemon. 

Forcemeat Balls. 

Shred a pound of veal and the same weight of beef-suet, 
and a bit of bacon altogether, beat it in a mortar very 
fine, then season it with sweet herbs, pepper salt, cloves, 
mace and nutmeg and when you roll it up to fry add the 
yolks of two eggs to bind it. You may add oysters or 
marrow at an entertainment. 

To Fry Eelles. 

Strip them, take out the Bones and cut them in pieces 
and lay them for almost two hours in salt, pepper, Bay- 
leaves sliced onions, vinegar, and the juice of lemons, 
then flower them well and fry them in clarify’d butter, 
and serve them. Garnish the dish as you please. 


(This Calf’s Head dish sounds very funny, the au- 
thor’s pronouns having got so mixed that she leaves 
you quite undecided as to whose head is to be cooked, 
or rather hashed.) 

To Hash a Calf’s Head. 

Boil your head till the meat is near enough for eating. 
Take it up and cut it into thin slices, then put to it half a 
pint of white wine and three quarters of a pint of good 
gravy, put to this liquor two anchovies, half a nutmeg, a 
little mace and a small onion stuck with cloves, boil 
this up in the liquor, a quarter of an hour, then strain it 
and let it boil gently again, put in your meat with a little 
salt, and some lemon, shred fine and let it stand a little, 


mix ye brains with ye yolks of eggs,and fry them for 
garnish. When your head is ready, shake in a bit of butter 
and serve it up— 

Currant Jelly. 

Strip your currants and put them into water enough to 
cover them and let all the goodness boil out of them, 
then strain them without squeezing, to a quart of juice 
put a pound and a half of sugar, then boil it till you think 
it will jelly, then put it in glasses and paper it the next 
Day— 

To Salt Hamsto Make Them Taste Like Westfphalia 
Hams. 

Salt your hams very well with salt-petre, let it lye therein 
for a week. Take clean ashes of ash wood, boil them in 
fair water to a strong lie let it stand and settle then take 
of the clean water and boil it again making it a strong 
brine with ordinary salt, when it’s cold put in the Ham 
let it lye a month in Brine then Dry it well without smoak- 
ing, and they will have the right taste of Westfpalia ham. 


N. B. This method is common practice now, 1755. 


To Make a Rich Rice Pudding. 

Take a quart of milk, six ounces of rice finely powdered, 
six eggs, half the whites and a pound of butter, put in the 
rice when the milk boils, let it boil some time and then 
put in the sugar and butter stir it well and when cold put 
in the eggs and bake it in a dish; it must be well baked. 
Put at the bottom of the Dish some orange marmalade 
and marrow. 

A Quaking Pudding. 

Take a quart of cream and beat three or four spoonfulls 
of Flower of Rice, a penny loaf greated, and seven eggs, a 
little orange-flower water, sugar, nutmeg, mace and cin- 
namon, butter the cloth and tye it up but not too close, 
put it in when the pot boiles, boil it an hour, then turn it 
out into the Dish, stick on it slic’d citron; and pour over 
it butter with sack, orange-flower water, lemon juice and 
sugar. 

A Whipt Sillabub. 

Beat a pint of cream, five spoonfulls of sack, the whites 
of two eggs, and three ounces of treble refined sugar 
together with a whisk, till a good strong froth arise, then 
skim it and put it into your glasses for use— 

An Excellent Carrot Pudding. 

Grate two or three carrots with a penny loaf, also put to 
these a pint of cream, the yolks of nine eggs, half a pound 
of marrow, three ounces of fine sugar, and stir all these 
together, butter your dish and bake it. 

To Make Ginger Bread. 

Mix three pound of Flower, two pound of Treakle, two 
ounces of beaten ginger, a few carraway and coriander 
seeds, eight eggs, half a pound of butter, three quarters of 
a pound of sugar, three nutmegs greated, with what sweet 
meats you will. Bake it in a quick oven. 

(Keep this carefully as it will be printed no more, this 
Receipt is taken from Faulkner’s newspaper July 25, 1752.) 
Paste for a Pasty. 

Lay down a pack of Flower, work it up with six pounds 
of butter, and four eggs, with cold water. 

Flitters, a Very Good Way. 

Dry ten or twelve spoonfuls of the best Flower before 
the fire, then mix it with a quart of new cream, eight 
eggs, with nutmeg, cinnamon, mace and cloves, beat fine 
add some salt, two spoonfulls of Sack and two of orange- 
flower water, mingle all well together, and cut thin slices 
of golden pippins and put in each of them before you 
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put them in your pan, and fry them in a little lard, but 
Dry them very well, that they may not eat greasy. 


A Green Goose Pie. 

Bone two fat, green geese, and season them to your 
liking with nutmeg, mace, pepper and salt, lay them on 
each other, fill the sides with young rabbits covered with 
butter. Bake them well and eat them hot or cold. 


To Preserve Pears. 

Pare and core some sound pears, not too ripe and lay 
a row over an earthen pan, cover them with vine leaves 
then put another layer of pears and leaves, and so on till 
the pan is full, to each pound of pears take half a pound 
of fine sugar and as much fair water as will Dissolve them 
over a clear, tho’ gentle fire, let them boil till tenderand 
set them by for use. ‘To preserve from Jail. Better go 
to bed supperless than in Debt.” 

Tansy. 

Take nine eggs but half the whites, and beat them well 
together put refined sugar to them and strain it, then add 
half a pint of cream, and as much juice of spinage or 
wheat as will colour it, with a little Tansy, two Naples Bis- 
cakes greated, a nutmeg and six spoonfulls of sack, let the 
biscakes soak some time, then take your saucepan and 
put in some butter, warm it over the fire, then put in ye 
stuff and stir it over a Charcoal fire, when its thick enough 
put it in a Dish that will just hold it, cover it with a plate 
and put it over your stove not to boil but harden, when 
you think it stiff enough turn it on a plate and serve. 

A Lumber Pie. 

Mince a pound of Veal, just scalded, very small with 
the like quantity of Beef suit, then take some greated 
bread, some mace, nutmeg, cinnamon and sugar, Rose- 
water, eggs and currants, then fill your pie, laying in some 
marrow, sweetmeats and lemon—lid your pie and when 
tis baked, make a caudle with white wine and the yolks of 


marrow enough. 


These are only a few of the recipes which fill the 
quaint little book; there are directions for brewing, 
pickling, preserving and candying, for dishes melt- 
ing with marrow and heavy with “ raisons of the sun,” 
it tells how to concoct venison, pasties, flummeries 
and many a rarity which suggests King Arthur’s 
pudding “filled with lumps of fat as big as my two 
thumbs.” If this was the court cookery of 177s, it 
shows us how such things have changed within a 
century and a half, for now the table of royalty is 
spread much more plainly than that of many a 
British subject. 

—Tsabel Gordon. 
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WATCHING AN ECLIPSE. 


Winkie and Blinkie sat up one night, 
To see an eclipse ot the moon; 

But Winkie, he winked, 

And Blinkie, he blinked. 
And they said, “If it don’t come soon”— 
Then suddenly out o’er a misty sea, 
They sailed in a star balloon; 

And losing the track, 

They never came back, 
Till a voice cried, “ Children, ’tis noon!” 


—Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf. 


two eggs. Sweeten with sugar, and be sure to put in’ 
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TREATMENT OF KITCHEN WOUNDS. 
One Way to Save a Doctor's Bill. 


Widdasaae HIS little article has for its modest 
aim the designation to the busy 
bees of the kitchen, a few of the 
important though often consid- 
ered minor points in the proper 
treatment of little wounds re- 
ceived during the fulfillment of 
the housewife’s duties. There 
are dangers in neglecting even 
the prick of a pin. The germ theory and the anti- 
septic treatment of wounds have opened up a new 
realm to the M. D., and as the intelligence of the 
public grows, there is less need for a doctor from 
year to year. Will we ever be able to get along 
entirely without one? 

What are the requirements of perfect wound treat- 
ment? Cleanliness first, last and all thetime. This 
is said to be the foundation of antiseptic surgery. 
How can we secure it? No germs can live or develop 
where there is extreme heat. When you injure your- 
self while cutting bread, grating potatoes, sharpening 
your carving knife or in any other way, procure im- 
mediately some previously boiled water into which 
you have thrown a few drops of pure carbolic acid, 
and after you have checked the bleeding, not by cob- 
webs, but by pressure, applied by means of a con- 
stricting band of rubber, or a twisted piece of cloth, 
wash the injured member in the carbolized water. 
Have always in the house some absorbent cotton, and 
some old, clean linen, which should be in strips from 
two to four inches wide, and from a half-yard toa 
yard long. After the wound has been made perfectly 
clean, dip some layers of cotton into clean, carbolized 
water and press out the excess of liquid, then apply 
over the wound, and wrap up with the linen strips. 
The wound will heal beautifully.. A bottle of collo- 
dion, some ammonia water and a vial of tincture of 
iodine should be in every house. 

If the baby should be scratched by pussy, don’t be 
contented with kissing away his tears, but in con- 
nection with affection apply ammonia, and ina mild 
way cauterize with it the excoriation. Pussy’s claws 
are not always clean, and dirt particles, however 
small, may give rise to trouble. 

If Bridget scalds or burns herself severely, make 


immediately a paste of baking soda, flourand water 


and cover the burn with it completely. In a few 
days, perhaps a week, as burns heal slower than any 
other wound, the result of proper treatment will be 
seen, and, perhaps, a doctor’s bill will be saved. 
Don’t use linseed oil and limewater, as it becomes 
hard and encrusted over the tender surface, causing 
pain when it has to be removed; whereas the soda 
paste is delightfully cooling. 

Should Tommy stub his little nose severely enough 
to cause bleeding, have him snuff a pinch of powdered 
alum, and often it work’s like magic. 

—H.E. Spelbrink. 
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IF WE DID IT ALL “JUST SO” 

Should We be Most Praised or Scolded? 
HAVE always had a great deal of 
sympathy for the woman, who, 
after reading numerous articles 
on various household topics, by 
writers and workers of an ex- 
tremely thorough type, said that 
she couldn’t live up to all they 
set down as necessary, but that 
she tried to be “pretty mid- 
dling neat.” She was, of course, 
pounced upon and scored se- 
verely by many of the over-par- 
ticular, but stood her ground and maintained that 
she was right. And I believe she was. 

I have often wondered since how many of us, if 
really brought to the test, as she was, with all of 
the household labor for a large family to perform, 
would be able to do everything “just so,” or think 
that we ought. One writer says that a fresh napkin 
must be provided for every member of the family for 
each meal, and that they must be washed and ironed 
daily. Another, that three kinds of cake must always 
be kept on hand in every well-regulated household. 
A third, that all the tinware must be scoured, the 
kitchen floor and the porches scrubbed every day, and 
all the windows in the house wiped off every week. 
A fourth says it is absolutely necessary to knead 
bread forty-five minutes by the clock. A fifth, who 
knows all about the arts of the toilet, says a woman 
cannot make herself pleasing to her husband and 
friends, unless she devote at least two hours daily to 
the bath and the care of her person. Another calmly 
declares that clothes will not be clean and white 
unless they are washed twice, then boiled, sudsed, 
and rinsed through three waters; probably she irons 
them on both sides also. And then the girl who has 
studied home nursing a week rises to say that the 
clothing of a sick person must positively be changed 
twice a day and the bed every morning. Miss Prim, 
who doesn’t believe in dress reform, asserts her con- 
viction that a lady should always wear at least three 
skirts; and her married sister thinks that the woman 
who does not pounce upon a hole in a stocking and 
mend it the moment it appears above her horizon, is 
not a fit associate. 

So it goes. It is very common for many household 
writers (who don’t have their own work to do, or who 
have no children to care for) to insist that everything 
shall be done in the most thorough, the hardest, and 
the most elaborate manner, without reference to such 
circumstances as the size of the family, the health of 
the housewife, and the help she may have or may 
lack. This might answer, if flesh and blood would 
hold together long enough to do all the work required ; 
but they won’t. No wonder that women of small 
means, with all their work to do, with little children 
to care for, and with perhaps the added burden of ill 
health, give up in despair of ever being able to do 


their work as people say it ought to be done. The 
truth is, such women, if they manage, as most of them 
do, to keep their houses in good condition, their 
children’s clothes clean and whole, and prepare good, 
plain food for their families,—in fact, who keep up 
the most necessary work in “pretty middling” fair 
condition, and let the rest go—should be praised 
instead of scolded. They are not to be condemned, 
either, if they get a little time now and then to rest 
and read or visit or tell stories to their children. It 
is such mothers whom the children, in later years, 
will rise up and called blessed, though they never 
had a piece of cake to eat nor ruffles on their aprons. 

—Viola Fuller Miner. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE MOUTH AS A CATCH-ALL. 

HERE are a multitude of people who, in addition to 
T the natural and proper uses of the mouth, seem to 
regard it as a sort of handy receptacle, into which 
any small object may be thrust for safe keeping till wanted. 
This trait is not confined to either sex,ortoanyage. Many 
afond mother will cry out in alarm at the sight of her child 
running about with a plaything in its mouth, yet the chances 
are that if this same mother should an hour later have 
occasion to pay her fare ona public conveyance, she would 
fish out, from some ridiculous receptacle called a purse, a 
small coin, which she would hold between her lips till ready 
to make some other disposition of it—and this regardless 
of the fact that on an average the coin had been traveling 
about the country for from fifteen to twenty years, during 
which time it had been in all sorts of places and amid all 
kinds of surroundings. This observation is true of many 
other things than small coins, and of fathers as well as 
of mothers. Some cf the most painful instances possible 
have recently illustrated the danger of this habit: The 
horrible death of a well-beloved clergyman, the result of 
swallowing a small cork which he was holding between his 
lips, is fresh in mind; and at this writing a man in Albany 
has his lungs filled with tacks which he swallowed in a 
similar manner. He was holding them between his lips, 
while putting down a carpet, and inhaled them in laughing 
at the remark of some one present. He now lies at the 
point of death, and no earthly power can aid him. Surely 
these illustrations, and the suggestions which they inva- 
riably call up, ought to be sufficient reason why no thinking 
person should ever make a temporary receptacle of the 

mouth for foreign substances. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
VIENNA COFFEE. 


Into an ordinary coffee-pot 

Pour on your coffee water bubbling hot. 
Cover it closely. Boil it for one minute, 
Simmer it five. Take your milk boiler: in it 
Put one pint of sweet cream, and don’t omit 
To keep the water boiling under it. 

The white of one egg beat and beat, and when 
A stiff froth forms, like crusted snowdrifts, then 
Add, of cold milk, three tablespoonfuls. See 
If cream is scalding; when it proves to be, 
Remove from fire, add white of egg and milk, 
Stir briskly till tis smooth and fine as silk, 
Then serve to use with coffee. "Tis the way 


The Viennese folk serve café au lait. 
—F. E. Pratt. 
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BUREAU DRAWERS AND CLOSETS. 
Sources of Order and Comfort. 
> 3,OME man comments wonderingly upon 
a woman’s fashion of filling her 
bureau drawers with pasteboard 
boxes. But what does he know about 
it? Men seem to be incapacitated by 
nature from understanding the true 
inwardness of drawers and closets, as 
most women seem to be from appreci- 
ating pockets. Perhaps it is a com- 
pensation of nature on both sides, that 
a woman, although she lugs about 
a pocketbook and a handkerchief in her hand and 
cumbers herself with a shopping bag, revels in places 
to put things while she is at home; while a man 
whose idea of order may be to pile his clothes ona 
bedroom ¢hair and hang his slippers on the floor, can 
dispose his lesser belongings about his person and 
go out with his hands entirely free free. 
A woman does take comfort out of a bureau. A 
girl without an “upper drawer” is an unhappy girl. 
She feels vaguely that she is different from other 
girls. She doesn’t take any pleasure in her pretty 
things if they have to be kept in the lid of a trunk 
or a bandbox on the closet shelf. Miss Phelps says 
that “there are very few troubles that a girl will 
not find some solace for in her upper drawer.” So 
have an upper drawer to go to if possible. If the 
only bureau available is that old pine one with the 
paint scratched off, don’t discard it. Rub it smooth 
with sandpaper and paint it and make a pretty cover 
for it. If the knobs are broken off or the keyhole 
is worn, get some of those metal “ pulls” and screw on. 
But whether you have to put up with this or whether 
you have a lovely cherry suit which includes a bureau 
with a wide glass, the boxes are equally wanted. 
There is not half the comfort in a partitioned drawer. 
That flat, dark-red box holds one’s best ribbons like a 
charm. That square, black one seemed made for 
your laces and ruchings when you first set eyes on it 
and has held them ever since. The pretty leather 
glove box and handkerchief box that Aunt Annie 
gave you on successive birthdays were just what you 
wanted. Even the muff box, neatly cut down to half 
its height, which holds collars and cuffs in the second 
drawer, and the corset boxes out of sight at the back, 
to drop odds and ends into, make it much less trouble- 
some to keep things in order ; though to be sure it’s 
hard enough with them. 
Next in importance to bureau drawers, in a woman’s 
estimation, perhaps before them, are closets. A 
room without a closet is an abomination to her; a 
house without them, not to be lived in. That’s why 
it’s so unsatisfactory to let the husband go house 
hunting. He may be able to tell the number of rooms 
and whether the range is elevated or not, but when you 
ask, “ What about closets?” he will reply blankly, 
“Why, I don’t know, my dear. I for get to ask.” 
But if you are ever reduced to occupying a room 


without a closet, here is a substitute: Have two 
shelves put up, the lower one about five feet from 
the floor, or just on a level with your eyebrows, so 
that by standing on tiptoe you can easily reach and 
see over it; the other from a foot to a foot and a 
half above. Their length, of course, will depend upon 
the most convenient position for them. If you have 
a recess, you want them in that. If it is about four 
feet long, so much the better. If they have to be flat 
against the wall, have the corners nearly square and 
connect them by a wooden rod extending a few inches 
above the top one. 

Now you want two curtains, one in front of the 
shelves and the other below them. If the shelves 
are in a recess, you can put your curtain rods across 
from wall to wall; if not, they must be attached to the 
uprights, and the curtain go back to the wall. If the 
upper curtain overlaps the lower, a second rod will 
not be needed for the lower one, but it can be tacked 
to the lower shelf ; though in that case it will have to 
turn back instead of sliding, which is not quite as 
convenient. 

As to the material for the curtains, that of course 
must suit the purse and the fancy, but it should be 
thick enough to keep the dust out. Sateen, cretonne 
or canton flannel would do. Put a wooden strip with 
hooks against the wall under the shelf and a few 
hooks into the under surface of the shelf itself. 
Dresses will hang securely here behind the curtains, 
and the whole thing will be an ornament to the room 


rather than otherwise. 
—Helen Fraser Lovett. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE CANNING OF SALMON. 


ANNED salmon is doubtless a favorite dish with 
{ many readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, and per- 
haps they would like to know something of the 
process of putting up the “toothsome” fish, as described 
by a visitor to the Oregon canneries. He says that the 
workmen in the Oregon salmon canneries are nearly all 
Chinamen, and a good-sized cannery will employ from 150 
to 200 hands during the season, which lasts from April to 
August. The buildings extend to the water’s edge, in front 
of which a platform is erected on piles so that ocean 
steamers can come alongside and load directly from the 
cannery. In the rear of the wharf is a rack, where the 
salmon is received from the fishermen. Next to the rack 
is aclearing bench, where the heads, tails, fins and entrails 
are removed. The fish are then washed in three different 
waters and passed on to the cutters’ bench, where a system 
of revolving knives slice the salmon transversely into 
pieces four inches long. They are then taken to the can- 
ning bench, where Chinamen, who are required to wash 
their hands a dozen times a day, cut the fish into the 
proper size for canning and packing. The filled cans are 
then pushed on toward the next bench, where the covers 
are fitted. The next set of Chinamen solder the covers, 
and in turn pass them to an adjoining batch of men, who 
place the cans on iron racks and lower them into huge 
boilers. When the sealed fish come out of this receptacle 
the cans are washed, cooled, tested, labeled and cased, 
when they are ready for shipment. 
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The Kitchen Table. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CAKE MAKING AND BAKING. 

LL good cooks know that to make puff paste 
successfully it must be allowed to get very 
cold before rolling. It was by accident, 
however, that I discovered what others 

may be familiar with, that the same rule applies to 
soda or baking-powder biscuit; also that cake is 
lighter and nicer if thoroughly cold when put into 
the oven. If soda is used, the ingredients may be all 
stirred together, then set in a cold place for a few 
minutes. If it is cake you are making, pour it first 
into the baking pans; if biscuit, cookies, or any 
article that is to be cut out, let the mass get thor- 
oughly cold, then roll out quickly, cut, and bake ina 
quick oven. 

We have learned that when baking powder is used, 
we must get the dough into the oven as quickly as 
possible after it is mixed. Therefore, in this case, 
sift the baking powder and flour together, break the 
eggs ready for beating, rub butter and sugar together ; 
in fact, prepare, as nearly as possible, all the ingre- 
dients for mixing; set away to get cold, and when 
this is accomplished, stir together rapidly, pour into 
the ready-buttered tins, and bake. 

It was Catherine Owen, was it not? who told us, 
“ The richer the cake, the slower the oven should be.” 
But for biscuit, cookies, etc., a quick oven is neces- 
sary ; also for cake baked in layers. 

I have been asked so often for the following rec- 
ipes, that it may not be amiss to insert them here. 
If two varieties of cake are desired for the table, 
these contrast finely, and are excellent. Fine choco- 
late cake seems to be a standard favorite, and we 
seldom have a church social or other gathering, where 
eatables are served, that this particular variety is not 
called for. 

Chocolate Cream Cake. 

One-fourth cake (two squares) of good chocolate, one- 
half cupful each of sweet milk and white sugar, the yolk of 
one egg. Beat the yolk, add the milk and sugar, then the 
chocolate scraped fine; let it come slowly to the boiling 
point, stirring constantly. When it thickens, set it aside 
to cool. For the remainder of the cake, take one and one- 
half cupfuls of sugar, one-half cupful each of sweet milk 
and butter, two eggs, two cupfuls of flour (good measure), 


-one level teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of vanilla. 


Beat the whites and yolks of the eggs separately; dissolve 
the soda in the milk; sift the flour. Rub the butter and 
sugar together, add the yolks of the eggs, the vanilla, then 
the chocolate mixture. Then, alternately, the flour and 
the milk, a little at a time, beating well between each 
addition. Stirin thoroughly, yet gently, the beaten whites 
of the eggs. Bake in three or four layers. Remove care- 
fully from the oven, as this cake is very light and delicate 
and a slight jar will cause it to fall. Do not take it from 
the tins until cool; then spread with this 
Cream Filling. 

To two cupfuls of granulated sugar add ten large table- 


spoonfuls of milk; boil until it “hairs” from the spoon. 
Then add a piece of butter the size of an egg; stir until 
cool; flavor with vanilla to taste. If it seems too stiff as 
it cools, a very little water may be added to thin it—not 
milk. This filling, with butter omitted, makes a fine frosting 
for other kinds of cake. 

Almond Cream Cake. 

For this is required two cupfuls of sugar, one-half cupful 
of butter, three cupfuls of flour, one cupful of sweet milk, 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder (level full), the whites 
of six eggs, one teaspoonful of vanilla. Sift the flour and 
baking powder together; beat the whites of the eggs toa 
stiff froth. Rub the butter and sugar to a cream, add the 
vanilla; then, alternating and beating between each addi- 
tion, the flour and milk; lastly the whites of the eggs, 
stirring in, but not beating. This will make one very large 
cake, or two small ones. Bake in layers, and when cold 
spread with almond cream made as follows : 

Almond Cream. 

Three eggs, beaten separately; to the yolks add one 
cupful of powdered sugar, one-half pound of blanched 
almonds, chopped fine, one cupful of thick, sour cream, 
whipped to stiffen, then the whites of the eggs, well beaten. 
Vanilla to taste. 

—M. P. T. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
COLONIAL RECIPES. 

In many old Virginia households certain recipes 
are handed down with old laces and old family 
legends from generation to generation. One family 
will be famous for a certain kind of home-made wine 
or sweetmeats or breads. The following is one of 
these old recipes :-— 

English Muffins. 

Dissolve one-half cake of yeast in one quart of tepid 
water, one teaspoonful of salt, and enough flour to makea 
thin batter. Let it stand all night. Early next morning 
beat the batter well; set in a warm place, and let it rise. 
Bake on a griddle, turning only once. Simple as this 
recipe sounds it requires experience to tell the right con- 
sistency of the batter, and just the right heat at which to 
cook these muffins of our grandmothers. They will pre- 
sent rather a shapeless appearance, as they are dropped 
from a spoon, but they should be crisp, light, and with- 
out a suspicion of toughness. If well made they are 
delicious. 

Wafers. 

Mix four spoonfuls of flour, the same quantity of sugar 
and the same of cream with one spoonful of butter, and 
season with orange peel (grated), maceand nutmeg. Cream 
the butter first, add sugar, flour, cream and seasoning, 
and beat well. Bake in waferirons, rolling while hot, and 
afterward filling with raspberry or strawberry jam. This 
old-fashioned dainty is one of my childhood’s cherished 
memories; first, watching them made, and then the taste 
of them afterward as they melted in my mouth. 

Sippet Pudding. 

Cut slices of bread very thin, butter them and lay ina 
baking dish (butter the dish first), strewing over them cit- 
ron, raisins and currants with sugar. Put in alternate 
layers of bread and the fruit. Pour over the whole an 
unboiled custard of milk and eggs as sweet as you like 
it. Add a glassful of brandy, and bake a light brown. 


—E£. FM. 
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SHE CHOSE THE OTHER ONE. 


Allegro. ARTHUR LOCKWOOD. 
of 
ce 
1. Be - hold in me a dis - ap - point - ed youth, With 
2. Her name was Sal - ly An - na Set - sy Jane, Such a 
3. She al - ways seemed to like me well e - nough, And I 
4. She * thinks I’ll nev - er love an - oth - er girl, For I 
+ 
: 
ct 
hopes and as - pi - ra - tions turned — to dust: Life is 
pret - ty one it al - ways was, I thought; Not so 
took her flowrs and can - dy by the ton, And I 
told her so, and meant it, too, just then: But 
‘ 
- « 
ps 
| 
noth - ing but a fraud from _ first to last; No 
pret - ty as the own - er by one half; But 
took her to the cir - cus and the _ shows, But 
then, you know, men al - ways do say that, ae they 
= 
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+ + 
more in maid - en’s prom - is - es T'll trust; 12,3. For — she VY 
my! what trou - ble she to me has _ brought! 4. For she 
now I know she _ did it just for fun; 
most - ly al - ways change their minds a -_ gain; 
Sva 
= = 
! 
ct ct 
chose the oth - er one, And left me all a - lone; I am Py 
chose the otk - er one, And left me _ ail a - lone; She me ae 
+. |—, + + 
| | 4 | 
+ 
left and be-reft, I am left and be-reft, For she chose the oth - er one! . 


left and be-reft, She me left and be-reft, So I'll choose an-oth - er one! tiie 
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Jhe Cozy Gorner. 


[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.} 
—Goop HOouSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


THE WICKED FLEA. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

My dog has left my cellar very thickly inhabited with 
fleas. Can you recommend some simple remedy to kill 
them off? SUBSCRIBER. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


SOFT SOAP. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If “ M. D. P.” will send me her address I will give com- 
plete directions for making both hard and soft soap in 
small quantity for family use; they would be too long for 
printing in paper. Mrs. AMELIA V. FAULKNER. 

NEWARK, N. J., 368 High street. 


SHIRT COLLAR AND CUFF POLISH. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you please tell me, through the columns of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, how the high polish on shirts, collars 
and cuffs is put on? Is anything put in the starch to 
produce it and, if so, what? Also how to use a polishing 
iron to the best advantage. Goop HOUSEKEEPING still 
stands at the top of all its class of publications. 


WINNETKA, ILL. 


HOME-MADE SOAP. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Your correspondent, ‘‘ M. D. P.,” in July Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING, ‘‘ Cozy Corner,” says she (?) “has quantities of 
strained sweet bacon fat,” but did not succeed in making 
soap. The failure, I would suggest, is attributable to the 
salt that doubtless remained in the bacon fat. If it was 
boiled in water to free it from the salt I think there would 
be no difficulty in making soap according to the directions 
that come with concentrated lye. zs 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


ABOUT CARPETS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

My ideas of good and bad carpets have been so un- 
balanced by reading an article in the June number of 
your magazine, on the above subject, that I would like to 
ask for the experience of others who have used moquette 
and tapestry carpets. The article in question is very mis- 
leading, or I have been particularly fortunate in my pur- 
chases. Six years ago we carpeted a small house, using 
moquette on three rooms and one hall, and tapestry on 
two rooms. They have all been in constant and hard use, 
as there is no room in the house not used. To-day they 
are, to all appearances, as good as when first laid, except 
one tapestry which was slightly eaten by moths, and the 
moquettes look even brighter than at first, as the shearings 
appear to have swept out entirely in the first five years. 


The French moquette is spoken of in the article referred to 
as a ‘“‘showy sham” and is said to very seldom prove a 
satisfactory purchase. Is there any moquette except the 
French ? 

We bought ours of one of the largest carpet dealers in 
Philadelphia, at $1.50 a yard, some being remnants at 
seventy-five cents. They have proved satisfactory in the 
highest degree. The tapestry will not, of course, wear like 
a body Brussels, but for a carpet costing but sixty-five 
cents a yard (by taking the whole piece) it is certainly 
wearing remarkably well. We also have a velvet stair 
carpet which has been in use for the same length of time 
and shows no signs of wear. V. H. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


THIRTY ** WAYS TO SPELL IT.” 

In the July number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING ‘‘ Wants 
to Know” inquired if any one could tell how many ways 
there are for spelling Shakespeare. Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING offered a year’s subscription to this magazine for the 
best list of “accepted ways of spelling the name of the 
great poet.” The fortunate person is Emma S. Whitten 
of Johnson, Vt., whose list contained thirty names, “taken 
from Scribner’s Monthly for May, 1876.” Here is the list — 


Chaksper, Shagspere, Shaxper, 
Shakspere, Shaxpur, Shakspear, 
Shaxpere, Shaksper, Shaxpeare, 
Shakspire, Shaxsper, Shakspeere, 
Shaxspere, Shackspeare, Shaxburd, 
Schaksper, Saxpere, Shackspeyr, 
Shakespere, Shakespire, Shakespear, 
Shakespeare, Shakespeire, Schakesper, 
Schakespeyr, Shackespeare, Shackespere, 
Shaxespeare, Shakaspear, Shakyspere. 


Rena Rockwell (eleven years old) of Elmira, N. Y., sent 
in a home-made list of seventy “‘ ways "—really an ingen- 
ious arrangement of letters. 

POEM WANTED. 
Editor of Goud HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can some of the readers of your excellent magazine 
furnish me with the omitted verses of the following 
poem, or tell me where I may find the same? It appeared 
some years ago, I think in the Century Magazine. Some 
of the verses run as follows :— 

“It’s very weel throughout the day, 
When taken up wi’ work, or play, 
To think a man can live alway, 

Without a wifie. 


“Rut it’s another thing at night, 
To sit alone by candle-light ; 
Or gang to rest when sharp winds bite, 
Without a wifie. 


“Tis very weel, when claes are new, 
To think they'll always be just so 
And look as weel as they do no’ 

Without a wifie. 


“ But when the seams begin to show, 
The stitches rip, the buttons go- 
What in the world’s a man to do 
Without a wifie ? 
* * * * * * 
“Then haste ye, haste ye silly loon, 
Rise up and seek about the toon, 
And get ye Heaven's greatest earthly boon— 
A wee bit wifie.” 
Fort WortTH, TEXAs. 
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Notable Nothings. 


Wet Feet and Colds. 

Dr. Brown-Sequard recommends the following as the 
best way to overcome susceptibility to taking cold from 
getting the feet wet :— 

Dip the feet in cold water, and let them remain there a 
few seconds. The next morning dip them in again, let- 
ting them remain in a few seconds longer; the next morn- 
ing keep them in a little longer yet, and continue this till 
you can leave them in half an hour without taking cold. 
In this way a person can become accustomed to the cold 
water, and he will not take cold from this cause. But be 
it thoroughly understood that the “hardening” must be 
done carefully. 


Glass Curtains. 

Glass curtains are a novelty in art industry for house 
furnishings. They are in colored glass, and have the 
effect, when closed, of stained glass. They consist of a 
series of little squares of colored glass, each set in a 
small zinc frame, the squares being attached to each other 
at the four corners by little S-shaped hooks. It is stated 
that they can be as easily taken down and moved as any 
other curtains, and, in the case of changing from one size 
of window to another, can be easily enlarged or decreased 
in size by the addition or subtraction of a certain number 
of squares. They are also easily cleaned, and one of 
their particular attractions is said tobe cheapness. They 
are now being shown at the Palais Royal, Paris. 


On the Unlucky Day. 

Mayflower landed on Friday. 

Bastile was burned on Friday. 

Moscow was burned on Friday. 

Washington was born on Friday. 

Shakespeare was born on Friday. 

America was discovered on Friday. 

Lincoln was assassinated on Friday. 

Queen Victoria was married on Friday. 

King Charles I was beheaded on Friday. 

Battle of Marengo was fought on Friday. 

Battle of Waterloo was fought on Friday. 

Julius Caesar was assassinated on Friday. 

Battle of New Orleans was fought on Friday. 

Joan of Arc was burned at the stake on Friday. 

Declaration of Independence was signed on Friday.— 
Brooklyn Standard-Union. 


How to Put Up a Clothesline. 

A simple contrivance, designed to save a great deal of 
washing-day work, can be put in place very easily. It con- 
sists of a little house or shed, fifteen inches long, fastened 
stoutly all along one side against the outer wall ofa 
building, or perhaps against a fence; though one objec- 
tion to the latter is that the line when stretched and hung 
with wet clothes would pull upon the fence and perhaps 
cause it to sag intime. A part of the other or outer side 
of the little clothesline shelter is made in a sort of door, 
opening on hinges, which lets down, disclosing the barrel 
on which the clothesline is wound. To this, at one end, a 
crank handle is attached with a ratchet wheel. In putting 
up the line, one end of which is tied to the barrel, first 
unwind the line and pass it around each pole until 


all is in the position wanted. Slip the loop in the end 
over the last pole, then go back to the box, turn the 
crank until all the line is straight and taut, then fasten 
by means of the ratchet so that it cannot unwind. This 
effectually prevents “sagging.” When the clothes have 
been taken off the line, wind it up and shut up the 
side opening to protect the rope from rain, dampness 
and mildew. 


French Politeness. 

Suppose French politeness is a myth, it is one to be 
more cultivated the world over. Even the humblest 
peasant in the smallest province is endowed with an all- 
conquering courtesy that is brought into play in the most 
commonplace matters. If our men could only be taught 
some of it, how much more easily would run the wheels of 
life’s machinery! Business is business, of course. The 
rush and worry of money getting dwarfs the real nature, 
yet at the same time stocks would act no more irregularly, 
bills would be no less ready to be paid, panics would 
occur no more frequently if the arbitrators of great affairs 
would but remember to bring into their business life a 
little more of the softening influence or refined courtesies 
that are the flowers in a meadow of rank weeds.—New 
York Evening World. 


Philanthropy and Consistency. 

We are all prone to spasmodic charitable attacks, but 
the evenly maintained philanthropic thought and just con- 
duct are as rare as the jewel of consistency. There isa 
great deal done for all sorts of sewing guilds and shop- 
girls. They have their clubs, their social gatherings, 
their classes, lectures, etc., but the domestic servant is 
quite left out of the reckoning. Her social proclivities 
are ignored in the place where she is employed, and no 
opportunities are afforded her outside for their indul- 
gence. And yet she is brought into closer relations with 
us than any other class of working women, and whether 
we recognize the fact or not, she has great power for good 
or evil in our families. It is time, if we value our home 
life, that something should be done to retrieve the ground 
lost in the last twenty years in the estimation of domestic 
work for American women.—Boston Herald. 


Do Babies’ Eyes Grow ? 

How big are “a young baby’s eyes?” We have heard 
it stated that “a young baby’s eye” is as big as a grown 
person’s eye; that the eye does not grow as the body 
grows, that it is the same size when the baby is born as it 
is after the baby has grown up to be a man or woman; 
that it is born full size—is then as big as it ever gets to 
be. This statement has been submitted to a number of 
experts on babies, who generally agree that “a young 
baby’s eye ” grows as the body grows, though not in the 
same ratio. But is it true ? 

Authorities are sometimes in error. Expert witnesses 
frequently tangle themselves up in all kinds of contra- 
dictory statements of facts; expert physicians do not 
reach the same conclusions from identically the same 
basis of reasoning; expert cotton buyers oftentimes buy 
when the slumps in the market prove that they should 
have sold. It may be that the baby experts whom we 
have questioned upon the subject of baby eyes have 
spoken without due consideration. We should tike to 
have the puzzle settled. Do babies’ eyes grow? How 
big is young baby’s eye ? 
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FOOD AND FEEDING. 

ARADOXICAL as it may sound at first to most 

people, nice things are, in the main, things that 

are good for us, and nasty things are poisonous 

or otherwise injurious. That we often practically 
find the exact contrary the case is due, not to the provisions 
of nature, but to the artificial surroundings in which we 
live, and to the cunning way in which we flavor up unwhole- 
some food, so as to deceive and cajole the natural palate. 
The sense of taste, which in the lowest animals is diffused 
equally over the whole frame, is in ourselves and other 
higher creatures concentrated in a special part of the body, 
namely, the mouth, where the food about to be swallowed 
is chewed and otherwise prepared beforehand for the work 
of digestion. Now, it is, of course, quite clear that some 
sort of supervision must be exercised by the body over the 
kind of food that is going to be put into it. Common 
experience teaches us that prussic acid and pure opium are 
undesirable food-stuffs in large quantities ; that raw spirits, 
petroleum and red lead should be sparingly partaken of 
by the judicious feeder; and that even green fruit, the 
bitter end of cucumber and the berries of deadly night- 
shade are unsatisfactory articles of diet when continuously 
persisted in. If, at the very outset of our digestive appara- 
tus, we hadn’t a sort of automatic premonitory adviser 
upon the kinds of food we ought or ought not to indulge 
in, we should naturally commit considerable imprudences 
in the way of eating and drinking—even more than we do 
at present. Natural selection has therefore provided us 
with a fairly efficient guide in this respect in the sense of 
taste, which is placed at the very threshold, as it were, of 
our digestive mechanism. It is the duty of taste to warn 
us against uneatable things, and to recommend to our 
favorable attention eatable and wholesome ones; and, on 
the whole, in spite of small occasional remissness, it per- 
forms this duty with creditable success. 
Taste, however, is not equally distributed over the whole 
surface of the tongue alike. There are three distinct 
regions or tracts, each of which has to perform its own 
special office and function. The tip of the tongue is con- 
cerned mainly with pungent and acrid tastes; the middle 
portion is sensitive chiefly to sweets and bitters; while the 
back or lower portion confines itself almost entirely to the 
flavors of roast meats, butter, oils, and other rich or fatty 
substances. There are very good reasons for this sub- 
division of faculties in the tongue, the object being, as it 
were, to make each piece of food undergo three separate 
examinations, which must be successively passed before it 
is admitted into full participation in the human economy. 
The first examination, as we shall shortly see, gets rid at 
oncg of substances which would be actively and imme- 
diately destructive to the very tissues of the mouth and 
body; the second discriminates between poisonous and 
chemically harmless food-stuffs; and the third merely 
decides the minor question whether the particular food is 
likely to prove then and there wholesome or indigestible to 
the particular person. The sense of taste proceeds, in 
fact, upon the principle of gradual selection and elimina- 
tion; it refuses first what is positively destructive, next 
what is more remotely deleterious, and finally what is only 
undesirable or over-luscious. 
When we want to assure ourselves, by means of taste, 
about any unknown object—say a lump of some white 
stuff, which may be crystal, or glass, or alum, or borax, or 
quartz, or rock salt—we put the tip of the tongue against 
it gingerly. If it begins to burn us, we draw it away more 


or less rapidly, with an accompaniment in language strictly 
dependent upon our personal habits and manners. The 
test we thus occasionally apply, even in the civilized adult 
state, to unknown bodies, is one that is being applied every 
day and all day long by children and savages. Unsophis- 
ticated humanity is constantly putting everything it sees 
up to its mouth, in a frank spirit of experimental inquiry as 
to its gustatory properties. In civilized life, we find every- 
thing ready labeled and assorted for us ; we comparatively 
seldom require to roll the contents of a suspicious bottle 
(in very small quantities) doubtfully upon the tongue in 
order to discover whether it is pale sherry or Chili vinegar, 
Dublin stout or mushroom catchup. But in the savage 
state, from which, geologically and biologically speaking, 
we have only just emerged, bottles and labels do not exist. 
Primitive man, therefore, in his sweet simplicity, has only 
two modes open before him for deciding whether the things 
he finds are or are not strictly edible. The first thing he 
does is to sniff at them, and smell being, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has well put it, an anticipatory taste, generally 
gives him some idea of what the thing is likely to prove. 
The second thing he does is to pop it into his mouth, and 
proceed practically to examine its further characteristics. 
Strictly speaking, with the tip of the tongue one can’t 
really taste at all. If you put a small drop of honey or of 
oil of bitter almonds on that part of the mouth, you will 
find (no doubt to your great surprise) that it produces no 
effect of any sort; you only taste it when it begins slowly 
to diffuse itself, and reaches the true tasting region in the 
middledistance. But, if you puta little cayenne or mustard 
on the same part, you will find that it bites you immedi- 
ately—the experiment should be tried sparingly—while if 
you put it lower down in the mouth you will swallow it 
almost without noticing the pungency of the stimulant. 
The reason is, that the tip of the tongue is supplied only 
with nerves which are really nerves of touch, not nerves of 
taste proper; they belong to a totally different main branch, 
and they go to a different center in the brain, together 
with the very similar threads which supply the nerves of 
smell for mustard and pepper. That is why the smell and 
taste of these pungent substances are so much alike, as 
everybody must have noticed; a good sniff at a mustard- 
pot producing almost the same irritating effects as an 
incautious mouthful. Asa rule, we don’t accurately dis- 
tinguish, it is true, between these different regions of taste 
in the mouth in ordinary life; but that is because we 
usually roll our food about instinctively, without paying 
much attention to the particular part affected by it. 
Above all things, we don’t want to be flayed alive. So 
the kinds of tastes discriminated by the tip of the tongue 
are the pungent, like pepper, cayenne and mustard; the 
astringent, like borax and alum; the alkaline, like soda 
and potash; the acid, like vinegar and green fruit; and 
the saline, like salt and ammonia. Almost all the bodies 
likely to give rise to such tastes (or, more correctly, sensa- 
tions of touch in the tongue) are obviously unwholesome 
and destructive in their character, at least when taken in 
large quantities. Nobody wishes to drink nitric acid by 
the quart. The first business of this part of the tongue is, 
therefore, to warn us emphatically against caustic sub- 
stances and corrosive acids—against vitriol and kerosene, 
spirits of wine and ether, capsicums and burning leaves or 
roots, such as those of the common English lords-and- 
ladies. Things of this sort are immediately destructive to 
the very tissues of the tongue and palate; if taken incau- 
tiously in too large doses, they burn the skin off the roof 
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of the mouth; and when swallowed they play havoc, 
of course, with our internal arrangements. It is highly 
advisable, therefore, to have an immediate warning of 
these extremely dangerous substances at the very outset of 
our feeding apparatus. 

This kind of taste hardly differs from touch or burning. 
The sensibility of the tip of the tongue is only a very slight 
modification of the sensibility possessed by the skin 
generally, and especially by the inner folds over all deli- 
cate parts of the body. Weall know that common caustic 
burns us wherever it touches; and it burns the tongue, only 
in a somewhat more marked manner. Nitric or sulphuric 
acid attacks the fingers each after itsown kind. A mustard 
plaster makes us tingle almost immediately; and the 
action of mustard on the tongue hardly differs, except in 
being more instantaneous and more discriminative. Can- 
tharides work in just the same way. If you cut a red 
pepper in two and rub it on your neck it will sting just as 
it does when put into soup, (this experiment, however, is 
best tried upon one’s younger brother; if made personally, 
it hardly repays the trouble and annoyance). Even vinegar 
and other acids, rubbed into the skin, are followed bya 
slight tingling; while the effect of brandy, applied, say, to 
the arms, is gently stimulating and pleasurable, somewhat 
in the same way as when normally swallowed in con" 
junction with the habitual seltzer. In short, most things 
which give rise to distinct tastes when applied to the tip of 
the tongue give rise to fainter sensations when applied to 
the skin generally. And one hardly needs to be reminded 
that pepper or vinegar placed (accidentally as a rule) on 
the inner surface of the eyelids produces a very distinct 
and unpleasant smart. 

The fact is, the liability to be chemically affected by 
pungent or acid bodies is common to every part of the 
skin; but it is least felt where the tough outer skin is 
thickest, and most felt where that skin is thinnest and the 
nerves are most plentifully distributed near the surface. 
A mustard plaster would probably fail to draw at all on 
one’s heel or the palm of one’s hand, while it is decidedly 
painful on one’s neck or chest; and a mere speck of 
mustard inside the eyelid gives one positive torture for 
hours fogether. Now, the tip of the tongue is just a part 
of one’s body specially set aside for this very object, 
provided with an extremely thin skin, and supplied 
with an immense number of nerves, on purpose so 
as to be easily affected by all such pungent, alkaline or 
spirituous substances. 

At first sight it might seem as though there were hardly 
enough of such pungent and fiery things in existence to 
make it worth while for us to be provided with a special 
mechanism for guarding against them. That is true 
enough, no doubt, as regards our modern civilized life; 
though, even now, it is perhaps just as well that our 
children should have an internal monitor (other than 
conscience) to dissuade them immediately from indis- 
criminate indulgence in photographic chemicals, the con- 
tents of stray medicine bottles, and the best dried West 
India chilies. But in an earlier period of progress, and 
specially in tropical countries (where the Darwinians have 
now decided the human race made its first début upon 
this or any other stage), things were very different indeed. 
Pungent and poisonous plants and fruits abounded on 
every side. We have all of us in our youth been taken in 
by some too cruelly waggish companion, who insisted 
upon making us eat the bright, glossy leaves of the com- 
mon English arum, which without look pretty and juicy 


enough, but within are full of the concentrated essence of 
pungency and profanity. Well, there are hundreds of 
such plants, even in cold climates, to tempt the eyes and 
poison the veins of unsuspecting cattle or childish human- 
ity. There is buttercup, so horribly acrid that cows care- 
fully avoid it in their closest-cropped pastures; and yet 
your cow is not usually a too dainty animal. There is 
aconite, the deadly poison with which Dr. Lamson removed 
his troublesome relatives. There is baneberry, whose very 
name sufficiently describes its dangerous nature. There 
are horse-radish, and stinging rocket, and biting wall- 
pepper, and still smarter waterpepper, and wormwood, 
and nightshade, and spurge, and hemlock, and half a 
dozen other equally unpleasant weeds. All of these have 
acquired their pungent and poisonous properties, just as 
nettles have acquired their sting, and thistles their thorns, 
in order to prevent animals from browsing upon them and 
destroying them. And the animals in turn have acquired 
a very delicate sense of pungency on purpose to warn them 
beforehand of the existence of such dangerous and unde- 
sirable qualities in the plants which they might otherwise 
be tempted incautiously to swallow. 

The middle region of the tongue is the part with which 
we experience sensations of taste proper—that is to say, 
of sweetness and bitterness. Ina healthy, natural state, 
all sweet things are pleasant to us, and all bitters (even if 
combined with sherry) unpleasant. The reason for this is 
easy enough to understand. It carries us back at once 
into those primeval tropical forests where our “hairy 
ancestor” used to diet himself upon the fruits of the earth 
in due season. Now, almost all edible fruits, roots and 
tubers contain sugar; and therefore the presence of sugar 
is, in the wild condition, as good a rough test of whether 
anything is good to eat as one could easily find. In fact, 
the argument cuts both ways: edible fruits are sweet 
because they are intended for man and other animals to 
eat; and man and other animals have a tongué pleasurably 
affected by sugar because sugary things in nature are for 
them in the highest degree edible. Our early progenitors 
formed their taste upon oranges, mangoes, bananas and 
grapes; upon sweet potatoes, sugar cane, dates and wild 
honey. There is scarcely anything fitted for human food 
in the vegetable world (and our earliest ancestors were 
most undoubtedly vegetarians) which does not contain 
sugar in considerable quantities. In temperate climates 
(where man is but a recent intruder) we have taken, it is 
true, to regarding wheaten bread as the staff of life; but 
in our native tropics enormous populations still live almost 
exclusively upon plantains, bananas, breadfruit, yams, 
sweet potatoes, dates, cocoanuts, melons, cassava, pine- 
apples and figs. Our nerves have been adapted to the 
circumstances of our early life as a race in tropical forests; 
and we still retain a marked liking for sweets of every sort- 
Not content with our strawberries, raspberries, goose- 
berries, currants, apples, pears, cherries, plums and other 
northern fruits, we ransack the world for dates, figs, 
raisins and oranges. Indeed, in spite of our acquired 
meat-eating propensities, it may be fairly said that fruits 
and seeds (including wheat, rice, peas, beans and other 
grains and pulse) still form by far the most important 
element in the food-stuffs of human populations generally. 

Has any housewife ever realized the alarming condition 
of cookery in the benighted generations before the in- 
vention of sugar? It is really almost too appalling to 
think about. So many things that we now lo upon as 
all but necessaries—cakes puddings, made dis}<- con- 
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fectionery, preserves, sweet biscuits, jellies, cooked fruits, 
tarts and so forth—were then practically quite impossible. 
Fancy attempting nowadays to live a single day without 
sugar; no tea, no coffee, no jam, no pudding, no cake, no 
sweets, no hot toddy before one goes to bed; the bare idea 
of it is too terrible! And yet that was really the abject 
condition of all the civilized world up to the middle of the 
middle ages. Horace’s punch was sugarless and lemon- 
less; the gentle Virgil never tasted the congenial cup of 
afternoon tea; and Socrates went from his cradle to his 
grave without ever knowing the flavor of peppermint bull’s- 
eyes. How the children managed to spend their Saturday 
as, or their weekly od0/us, is a profound mystery. To be 
sure, people had honey; but honey is rare, dear and scanty ; 
it can never have filled one-quarter the place that sugar 
fills in our modern affections. Try for a moment to 
realize drinking honey with one’s whisky-and-water, or 
doing the year’s preserving with a pot of best Narbonne, 
and you get at once acommon measure of the difference 
between the two.as practical sweeteners. Nowadays, we 
get sugar from cane and beet root in abundance, while 
sugar maples and palm trees of various sorts afford a 
considerable supply to remoter countries. But the child- 
hood of the littlke Greeks and Romans must have been 
absolutely unlighted by a single ray of joy from chocolate 
cream or Everton taffy. 

* The consequence of this excessive production of sweets 
in modern times is, of course, that we have begun to dis- 
trust the indications afforded us by the sense of taste in 
this particular as to the wholesomeness of various objects. 
We can mix sugar with anything we like, whether it had 
sugar in it to begin with or otherwise; and by sweeten- 
ing and flavoring we can give a false palatableness to even 
the worst and most indigestible rubbish, such as plaster of 
Paris, largely sold under the name of sugared almonds to 
the ingenuous youth of two hemispheres. But in un- 
touched nature the test rarely or never fails. As long as 
fruits are unripe and unfit for human food, they are green 
and sour; as soon as they ripen they become soft and 
sweet, and usually acquire some bright color as a sort of 
advertisement of their edibility. In the main, barring the 
accidents of civilization, whatever is sweet is good to eat— 
nay more, is meant to be eaten; it is only our own perverse 
folly that makes us sometimes think all nice things bad for 
us, and all wholesome things nasty. Ina state of nature, 
the exact opposite is really the case. One may observe, 
too, that children, who are literally young savages in more 
senses than one, stand nearer to the primitive feeling in 
this respect than grown-up people. They unaffectedly like 
sweets; adults, who have grown more accustomed to the 
artificial meat diet, don’t, as a rule, care much for puddings, 
cakes and made dishes. 

Bitter things in nature at large, on the contrary, are 
almost invariably poisonous. Strychnia, for example, is 
intensely bitter, and it is well known that life can not be 
supported on strychnia alone for more than a few hourg. 
Again, colocynth and aloes are far from being wholesome 
food-stuffs, for a continuance; and the bitter end of cucum- 
ber does not conduce to the highest standard of good 
living. The bitter matter in decaying apples is highly 
injurious when swallowed, which it isn’t likely to be by 
anybody who ever tastes it. Wormwood and walnut shells 
contain other bitter and poisonous principles; absinthe, 
which is made from one of them, is a favorite slow poison 
with the fashionable young men of Paris, who wish to 
escape prematurely from ‘‘e monde on l'on Sennuie.” But 


prussic acid is the commonest component in all natural 
bitters, being found in bitter almonds, apple pippins, the 
kernels of mango stones, and many other seeds and fruits. 
Indeed, one may say roughly that the object of nature 
generally is to prevent the actual seeds of edible fruits 
from being eaten and digested ; and for this purpose, while 
she stores the pulp with sweet juices, she incloses the seed 
itself in hard, stony coverings, and makes it nasty with 
bitter essences. Eat an orange pip, and you will promptly 
observe how effectual is this arrangement. As a rule, the 
outer rind of nuts is bitter, and the inner kernel of edible 
fruits. The tongue thus warns us immediately against 
bitter things, as being poisonous, and prevents us, auto- 
matically, from swallowing them. 

“ But how is it,” asks our objector again, “ that somany 
poisons are tasteless, or even, like sugar of lead, pleasant 
to the palate?” The answer is (you see, we knock him 
down again, as usual) because these poisons are themselves 
for the most part artificial products; they do not occur in 
a state of nature, at least in man’s ordinary surroundings. 
Almost every poisonous thing that we are really liable to 
meet with in the wild state, we are warned against at once 
by the sense of taste; but of course it would be absurd to 
suppose that natural selection could have produced a mode 
of warning us against poisons which have never before 
occurred in human experience. One might just as well 
expect that it should have rendered us dynamite-proof, or 
have given us a skin like the hide of a rhinoceros to 
protect us against the future contingency of the invention 
of rifles. 

Sweets and bitters are really almost the only tastes 
proper, almost the only ones discriminated by this central 
and truly gustatory region of the tongue and palate. Most 
so-called flavorings will be found on strict examination to 
be nothing more than mixtures with these of certain smells 
or else of pungent, salty, or alkaline matters, distinguished 
as such by the tip of the tongue. For instance, paradoxical 
as it sounds to say so, cinnamon has really no taste at all, 
but only a smell. Nobody will ever believe this on first 
hearing, but nothing on earth is easier than to put it to the 
test. Take a small piece of cinnamon, hold your nose 
tightly, rather high up, between the thumb and finger, and 
begin chewing it. You will find that it is absolutely taste- 
less; you are merely chewing a perfectly insipid bit of 
bark. Then let go your nose, and you will find imme- 
diately that it “tastes” strongly, though in reality it is 
only the perfume from it that you now permit to rise into 
the smelling chamber in the nose. So, again, cloves have 
only a pungent taste and a peculiar smell, and the same is 
the case more or less with almost all distinctive flavorings. 
When you come to find of what they are made up, they 
consist generally of sweets or bitters, intermixed with 
certain ethereal perfumes, or with pungent or acid tastes, 
or with both or several such together. In this way, a com- 
paratively small number of original elements, variously 
combined, suffice to make up the whole enormous mass of 
recognizably different tastes and flavors. 

The third and lowest part of the tongue and throat is the 
seat of those peculiar tastes to which Professor Bain, the 
great authority upon this important philosophical subject, 
has given the names of relishes and disgusts. It is here, 
chiefly, that we taste animal food, fats, butters, oils and 
the richer class of vegetables and made dishes. If we 
like them, we experience a sensation which may be called 
a relish, and which induces one to keep rolling the morsel 
farther down the throat, till it passes at last beyond the 
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region of our voluntary control. If we don’t like them, we 
get the sensation which may be called a disgust, and which 
is very different from the mere unpleasantness of excess- 
ively pungent or bitter things. It is far less of an intel- 
lectual and far more of a physical and emotional feeling. 
We say, and say rightly, of such things that we find it hard 
to swallow them; a something within us (of a very tangible 
nature) seems to rise up bodily and protest against them. 
As a very good example of this experience, take one’s 
first attempt to swallow cod liver oil. Other things may 
be unpleasant or unpalatable, but things of this class are 
in the strictest sense nasty and disgusting. 

The fact is, the lower part of the tongue is supplied with 
nerves in close sympathy with the digestion. If the food 
which has been passed by the two previous examiners is 
found here to be simple and digestible, it is permitted to 
go on unchallenged; if it is found to be too rich, too 
bilious, or too indigestible, a protest is promptly entered 
against it, and if we are wise we will immediately desist 
from eating any more of it. 

As our state of health varies greatly from time to time, 
however, so do the warnings of this last sympathetic 
adviser change and flicker. Sweet things are always 
sweet, and bitter things always bitter; vinegar is always 
sour, and ginger always hot in the mouth, too, whatever 
our state of health or feeling; but our taste for roast loin 
of mutton, high game, salmon cutlets, and Gorgonzola 
cheese varies immensely from time to time, with the pass- 
ing condition of our health and digestion. In illness, and 
especially in seasickness, one gets the distaste carried to 
the extreme; you may eat grapes or suck an orange in the 
chops of the Channel, but you do not feel warmly attached 
to the steward who offers you a basin of greasy ox-tail, or 
consoles you with promises of ham sandwiches in half a 
minute. Under those too painful conditions it is the very 
light, fresh and stimulating things that one can most easily 
swallow —champagne, soda water, strawberries, peaches, 
not lobster salad, sardines on toast, green Chartreuse, or 
hot brandy-and-water. On the other hand, in robust 
health, and when hungry with exercise, you can eat fat 
pork with relish on a Scotch hillside, or dine off fresh 
salmon three days running without inconvenience. Even 
a Spanish stew, with plenty of garlic in it and floating in 
olive oil, tastes positively delicious after a day’s mountain 
eering in the Pyrenees. 

The healthy popular belief, still surviving in spite of 
cookery, that our likes and dislikes are the best guide to 
what is good for us, finds its justification in this fact, that 
whatever is relished will prove on the average wholesome, 
and whatever rouses disgust will prove on the whole indi- 
gestible. Nothing can be more wrong, for example, than 
to make children eat fat when they don’t want it. A 
healthy child likes fat, and eats as much of it as he can 
get. Ifa child shows signs of disgust at fat, that proves 
that it is of a bilious temperament, and it ought never to 
be forced into eating it against its will. Most of us are 
bilious in after life just because we were compelled to eat 
rich food in childhood, which we felt instinctively was 
unsuitable for us. We might still be indulging with 
impunity in thick turtle, canvas-back ducks, deviled white- 
bait, meringues and Nesselrode puddings, if we hadn't 
been so persistently overdosed in our earlier years with 
things that we didn’t want and knew were indigestible. 

Of course, in our existing modern cookery, very few 
simple and uncompounded tastes are still left to us; every- 
thing is so mixed up together that only by an effort of 


deliberate experiment can one discover what are the 
special effects of special tastes upon the tongue and 
palate. Salt is mixed with almost everything we eat— 
sal sapit omnia—and pepper or cayenne is nearly equally 
common. Butter is put into the peas, which have been 
previously adulterated by being boiled with mint; and 
cucumber is unknown except in conjunction with oil 
and vinegar. This makes it comparatively difficult for us 
to realize the distinctness of the elements which go to 
make up most tastes as we actually experience them. 
Moreover, a great many eatable objects have hardly any 
taste of their own, properly speaking, but only a feeling of 
softness or hardness, or glutinousness in the mouth, mainly 
observed in the act of chewing them. For example, plain 
boiled rice is almost wholly insipid; but even in its plainest 
form salt has usually been boiled with it, and in practice 
we generally eat it with sugar, preserves, curry, or some 
other strongly flavored condiment. Again, plain boiled 
tapioca and sago (in water) are as nearly tasteless as any- 
thing can be; they merely yield a feeling of gumminess; 
but milk, in which they are oftenest cooked, gives them a 
relish (in the sense here restricted), and sugar, eggs, cinna- 
mon or nutmeg are usually added by way of flavoring. 
Even turbot has hardly any taste proper, except in the 
glutinous skin, which has a faint relish; the epicure values 
it rather because of its softness, its delicacy and its light 
flesh. Gelatine by itself is merely very swallowable—we 
must mix sugar, wine, lemon juice and other flavorings in 
order to make it into good jelly. Salt, spices, essences, 
vanilla, vinegar, pickles, capers, catchups, sauces, chut- 
neys, lime juice, curry, and all the rest, are just our civilized 
expedients for adding the pleasure of pungency and acidity 
to naturally insipid foods, by stimulating the nerves of 
touch in the tongue, just as sugar is our tribute to the pure 
gustatory sense, and oil, butter, bacon, lard and the various 
fats used in frying, to the sense of relish which forms the 
last element in our compound taste. A boiled sole is all 
very well when one is just convalescent, but in robust 
health we demand the delights of egg and bread crumbs, 
which are after all only the vehicle for the appetizing 
grease. Plain boiled macaroni may pass muster in the 
unsophisticated nursery, but in the pampered dining room 
it requires the aid of toasted parmesan. Good modern 
cookery is the practical result of centuries of experience in 
this direction ; the final flower of ages of evolution, devoted 
to the equalization of flavors in all human food. Think of 
the generations of fruitless experiment that must have 
passed before mankind discovered that mint sauce (itself 
a cunning compound of vinegar and sugar) ought to be 
eaten with leg of lamb: that roast goose required a 
corrective in the shape of apple, and that while a pre- 
established harmony existed between salmon and lob- 
ster, oysters were ordained beforehand by Nature as the 
proper accompaniment of boiled cod!—Grant Allen, in 
Cornhill Magazine. 


THE housewives in Florida have found a new use for 
oranges. They scrub the floors with them. Go into 
almost any town in the orange-growing districts and you 
will see the women using the luscious fruit exactly as our 
housekeepers use soap. They cut the oranges in halves 
and rub the flat, exposed pulp on the floor. The acid in 
the oranges doubtless does the cleaning, but at any rate 
the boards are as white as snow after the application. It 
is thought that lemons would be better than oranges for 
this purpose, because of the additional acidity. 
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ADULTERATION OF FOODS. 

Abstinence from Many ‘ Prepared’’ Foods a Safe Rule to 
Follow. 

Preserves, Marmalade, etc—A sarge share of the pre- 
serves manufactured for the retail trade are adulterated 
more or less in one way or another. It is customary to 
make into preserves inferior fruit, or that which has spoiled 
by too long keeping, or is otherwise unfit for sale. In many 
cases, preserves are colored with fuchsin and aniline, as 
are some canned fruits. Marmalade often consists chiefly 
of apples flavored with orange essence. Copper is also 
sometimes found, as in canned fruits, usually being acci- 
dental, however. Its presence is due to the fact that pre- 
serves are generally made in copper kettles, and some of 
the copper is dissolved by the juice of the fruits, the solu- 
tion of the copper being facilitated by the heat and the 
stirring. A compound of sugar with copper is also formed 
when the two are long in contact. On this account pre- 
serves should never be made in copper kettles. The 
presence of copper and coloring matter may be determined 
in the manner described for detecting these adulterants 
in canned foods. 

Jellies.—It is rare to find in the market such a thing as 
pure fruit jelly. If found, it will be held at a high price. 
The ordinary jellies sold are largely made up of gelatine, 
colored with aniline and other dye-stuffs, and flavored with 
various essences. Many of them contain not a particle of 
the fruit after which they are named. A less harmful, but 
no less fraudulent, form of adulteration is the use of apple 
jelly flavored to suit the different varieties for which it 
is sold. So few coloring matters are pure, it is best to 
avoid them altogether. 

Fruit Extracts.—The science of chemistry has lent its 
aid to the art of adulteration so effectually that almost, if 
not quite, every one of the fruit flavors is so closely imi- 
tated by chemical compounds that the difference cannot 
be detected by the taste, though undoubtedly the difference 
is readily noticed by the stomach. The following descrip- 
tion of the composition of some of the principal flavoring 
extracts, we condense from a report on the subject in the 
Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of Health 
for 1873: 

Pineapple essence is a solution in alcohol of butyric 
ether, which is made by distilling butyric acid with alcohol 
and oil of vitriol. The butyric acid is made from de- 
cayed cheese. 

Quince essence is a solution in alcohol of an ether 
obtained by treating oil of rue with aqua fortis, and 
digesting with alcohol the acid thus obtained. 

Pear essence is made by distilling a mixture composed 
of fusel oil, acetate of potash and a strong sulphuric acid, 
or oil of vitriol, and mixing the product with alcohol. 
Apple essence is made from sulphuric acid, fusel oil and 
valerianic acid. 

The flavor of currants, bananas, raspberries, straw- 
berries, etc., is imitated by mixing the various ethers 
known to chemistry, and combining with them camphor, 
acetic acid, vanilla and the varigus essential oils. 

Not only are these essences sold at retail for domestic 
use, but they are largely, in fact almost exclusively, used 
by bakers and confectioners. Pastry, jellies and ices are 
made still more atrocious by the addition of these abomi- 
nable mixtures. Serious illness and even death have 
frequently been caused by the use of articles containing 
the poisonous substances above mentioned. 

Sirups flavored with these essences are usually employed 


in the preparation of soda water, a fact which certainly 
makes the use of this popular summer beverage exceed- 
ingly questionable on the ground of health. Candies also 
are flavored with the same vile compounds, — with 
jellies, as before mentioned. 

Canned and Potted Meats.—Canned fish and a meats 
are often in a condition unfit for food when put up, and 
are further deteriorated by a peculiar kind of decompo- 
sition which is scarcely possible to discover by examina- 
tion, but which often produces most serious consequences 
when the meat is eaten. This condition of the contents of 
a can may be best determined before the can is opened, by 
observing whether the end bulges outward or is drawn in. 
If there is bulging, the meat is bad. Potted meats are 
often colored for the purpose of hiding dirt, or to give the 
cooked meat a more lively appearance. All such meats 
are particularly unwholesome. 

It has been discovered, through the testimony of a 
manufacturer, that large quantities of horses’ tongues and 
flanks are worked up into potted meats as beef. 

Vinegar and Pickles.—Vinegar is very often adulterated 
with mineral acids, sulphuric acid being the one most com- 
monly used. Many specimens of vinegar offered for sale 
as cider vinegar have not a drop of apple juice in them. 
Vinegar is itself an unwholesome article, but it becomes 
tenfold more injurious when adulterated with strong acids, 
injuring not only the stomach but the teeth. The presence 
of sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, may be detected by the 
test given for this acid in sirups. It is said that it may 
also be detected in the following manner: Add to the 
vinegar a small quantity of sugar. Then put a drop or 
two on a clean plate and evaporate at a low heat. If the 
acid is present, the spot will become black, through its 
action on the sugar. 

The following is a recently devised and probably the 
best test for mineral acids in vinegar: Pour into a test- 
tube or small vial two to four teaspoonfuls of the vinegar 
to be tested. Add twenty or thirty drops of a strong solu- 
tion of salicylate of soda. If mineral acids are present, 
the salicylic acid will be separated from the soda and will 
appear in the form of curds. The salicylate of soda may 
be obtained at any drug store. One dram will be sufficient 
to test several samples of vinegar. The chloride-of-barium 
test may also be used. 

Pickles are, of course, liable to contamination with the 
same acid to be found in vinegar, and in addition are 
subject to a very dangerous form of adulteration, the 
addition of a salt of copper to deepen the color. Very 
green pickles are sure to have more or less copper in their 
composition. The copper is sometimes added, but is more 
often derived from the copper kettle in which the pickles 
are made, through the action of the acid of the vinegar 
upon the copper. It is customary to make pickles in 
copper kettles for the purpose of giving them 2 green 
color. Some cookbooks even recommend that a few 
copper pennies be boiled in the kettle with the pickles, for 
the purpose of “greening” them. The practice is not 
only a most absurd one, since it in no way adds to the 
flavor of the pickles, but it is very dangerous. Pickles 
are unwholesome and indigestible at the best; and when 
poisoned in this manner, they become about the worst 
articles which can be put into the stomach. Copper and 
brass kettles should never be used in any way in con- 
nection with cookery. 

The presence of copper in pickles may be easily detected 
by putting a clean, bright iron wire for a few hours into the 
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kettle containing them. If copper is present, it will appear 
as a thin film upon the wire. 

Lemon and Lime /uice—These valuable acids, some- 
times preserved in the form of the juices of the fruits from 
which they are obtained, are not infrequently adulterated 
with sulphuric acid, which is intensely sour, and is also an 
active chemical poison. Sulphuric acid is not infrequently 
used by those who sell cheap lemonade at stands in the 
cities, as it is a much cheaper acid than lemon. We 
have known of instances in which serious poisoning has 
occurred from drinking this kind of lemonade which had 
been made in a zinc water cooler, the poisoning being 
occasioned by the zinc. 

The solution of nitrate or chloride of barium is a good 
test for sulphuric acid in all cases. 

Cayenne Pepper.—Though an unwholesome condiment, 
and not an article of food, cayenne is the subject of a 
dangerous form of adulteration. In order to add weight, 
ground rice and other substances are employed; and then, 
to produce the required intensity of color, red lead and 
vermilion or bisulphuret of mercury, both very poisonous 
substances, are used. We mention this fact as an addi- 
tional inducement for abstaining from the use of cayenne 
as well as other condiments.—Good Health. 


HOME-MADE YEAST. 


In the preparation of yeast, absolute cleanliness of all 
the utensils used is necessary to success. For this reason 
it is better to prepare the yeast in a porcelain-lined sauce- 
pan and set it to rise in a stone pot. The best yeast for 
family use will keep for two months in the winter and in 
the summer also if kept in a good refrigerator. To make 
this, measure out a cupful of dry, hops, pour a pint of 
boiling water over them and let them simmer in a porce- 
lain saucepan for twenty-five minutes. 

The saucepan should be kept for this special purpose, 
as it will be strongly impregnated with the flavor of 
hops. Strain the boiling hot hop water over a pint of 
hot mashed potatoes, stirring it in gradually. Adda cup- 
ful of sugar, a cupful of salt and a cupful of flour, mixed 
together. Beat this mixture thoroughly so as to remove 
alllumps. It is just as well to mix the dry ingredients with 
the potatoes before pouring on the hot hop water. When 
a thin, even batter is formed, add four quarts of boiling 
water. Let this mixture stand till it is barely blood 
warm. Then add a good cake of grocer’s yeast. 

After home-made yeast has once been started no grocer’s 
yeast is needed. Two cupfuls of it will be sufficient to 
start a new batch and should be saved each time for this 
purpose. Set the yeast over night behind the stove or in 
some place where it will be kept at a uniform tempera- 
ture of about eighty degrees. It is not strictly necessary 
that this temperature should be maintained all night, but 
it is desirable that the yeast should be kept in quitea 
warm place for at least six hours in order to start the fer- 
mentation. The yeast should be carefully covered after 
it is set to rise, and in winter it should be wrapped about 
with a warm cloth and thick newspapers, if nothing else 
is convenient, in order to keep in the heat. 

In the morning the yeast should be well covered with 
beads of foam. Beat well and let it rise twelve hours 
longer, beating several times. When ready to put away, it 
should be a thick mass of white foam. Putin two stone jugs 
holding a gallon each and tie the corks down with strings 
fora week or two. With this yeast use only a teaspoon- 
ful of salt for four loaves of bread.—New York Tribune. 


Library Leaflets. 


Benjamin Franklin. 

Lee & Shepard of Boston have done a good work for the 
reading public in sending out, in compact form and at a 
low price, but neatly and substantially made, a new edition 
of ‘The Select Works of Benjamin Franklin, including 
his Autobiography, with Notes and a Memoir,” by Epes 
Sargent. It is too late now for any eulogy or commenda- 
tion of Benjamin Franklin; his place among the statesmen 
and philosophers of the world is secure, and the more his 
wisdom can be studied, and his patriotic devotion be emu- 
lated, the better will it be for any generation. The pub- 
lishers of the present handsome 12mo volume of 502 pages 
have made it possible for nearly every youth to possess 
the salient points and the leading characteristics of that 
life without which it is more than doubtful if the American 
Union could ever have existed. 


Simplicity and Fascination. 

This novel is at least sufficiently good to deserve a bet- 
ter name than the one with which it is burdened. It is 
written by Anne Beale, and is thoroughly English in all 
its features, except that it is published by Lee & Shepard 
of Boston as No. 25 of their Good Company series. It is 
a novel of generous dimensions, having 499 pages; its 
characters are generally very well drawn, and its narrative 
is told in quite an easy and pleasing manner. The family 
of orphaned children to whom the reader is rather for- 
mally introduced in the first chapter hold the center of 
interest through the succeeding chapters, and their pro- 
gress is very satisfactorily and entertainingly related. 
The volumes of this series are issued monthly, at an 
annual subscription price of $5, or 50 cents per single 
number. 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 

Among the numbers recently issued in this excellent 
series may be mentioned two very pleasant ‘‘ authorized 
edition’ reprints of English novels—No. 117, ‘‘ Singularly 
Deluded,’’ by the author of “ Ideala,” “The Heavenly 
Twins,” etc.; and “ Lucia, Hugh, and Another,” by Mrs. 
J. H. Needell, author of ‘“‘Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter,” 
“The Story of Philip Methuen,” “ Passing the Love of 
Women,” etc. Each novel will be found fully up to the 
standard set by these publishers, and the mechanical exe- 
cution is faultless. Published semi-monthly at 50 cents 
each, or $10 for yearly subscriptions, in paper covers. 


Many Inventions. 

This is a book containing fourteen of Rudyard Kipling’s 
short stories, some of which have never been printed be- 
fore, collected in a cloth-bound volume of 427 pages, and 
published at $1.50 by D. Appleton & Co. of New York. 
Admirers of this popular author will here find varied ex- 
amples of his peculiar style of composition, arranged in 
convenient form for present diversion and for preservation. 


Maryland’s Attitude In the Struggle for Canada. 

A pamphlet with the above title forms No. VII of the 
Tenth Series of the Johns Hopkins University studies in 
historical and political science. It is from the pen of J. 
William Black, Ph. D., associate professor of political 
economy at Oberlin College, and is an unusually interest- 
ing and valuable piece of historical writing. The period 
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ADULTERATION OF FOODS. 

Abstinence from Many ‘‘ Prepared’’ Foods a Safe Rule to 
Follow. 

Preserves, Marmalade, etc-—A iarge share of the pre- 
serves manufactured for the retail trade are adulterated 
more or less in one way or another. It is customary to 
make into preserves inferior fruit, or that which has spoiled 
by too long keeping, or is otherwise unfit for sale. In many 
cases, preserves are colored with fuchsin and aniline, as 
are some canned fruits. Marmalade often consists chiefly 
of apples flavored with orange essence. Copper is also 
sometimes found, as in canned fruits, usually being acci- 
dental, however. Its presence is due to the fact that pre- 
serves are generally made in copper kettles, and some of 
the copper is dissolved by the juice of the fruits, the solu- 
tion of the copper being facilitated by the heat and the 
stirring. A compound of sugar with copper is also formed 
when the two are long in contact. On this account pre- 
serves should never be made in copper kettles. The 
presence of copper and coloring matter may be determined 
in the manner described for detecting these adulterants 
in canned foods. 

Jellies.—It is rare to find in the market such a thing as 
pure fruit jelly. If found, it will be held at a high price. 
The ordinary jellies sold are largely made up of gelatine, 
colored with aniline and other dye-stuffs, and flavored with 
various essences. Many of them contain not a particle of 
the fruit after which they are named. A less harmful, but 
no less fraudulent, form of adulteration is the use of apple 
jelly flavored to suit the different varieties for which it 
is sold. So few coloring matters are pure, it is best to 
avoid them altogether. 

Fruit Extracts.—The science of chemistry has lent its 
aid to the art of adulteration so effectually that almost, if 
not quite, every one of the fruit flavors is so closely imi- 
tated by chemical compounds that the difference cannot 
be detected by the taste, though undoubtedly the difference 
is readily noticed by the stomach. The following descrip- 
tion of the composition of some of the principal flavoring 
extracts, we condense from a report on the subject in the 
Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of Health 
for 1873: 

Pineapple essence is a solution in alcohol of butyric 
ether, which is made by distilling butyric acid with alcohol 
and oil of vitriol. The butyric acid is made from de- 
cayed cheese. 

Quince essence is a solution in alcohol of an ether 
obtained by treating oil of rue with aqua fortis, and 
digesting with alcohol the acid thus obtained. 

Pear essence is made by distilling a mixture composed 
of fusel oil, acetate of potash and a strong sulphuric acid, 
or oil of vitriol, and mixing the product with alcohol. 
Apple essence is made from sulphuric acid, fusel oil and 
valerianic acid. 

The flavor of currants, bananas, raspberries, straw- 
berries, etc., is imitated by mixing the various ethers 
known to chemistry, and combining with them camphor, 
acetic acid, vanilla and the varigus essential oils. 

Not only are these essences sold at retail for domestic 
use, but they are largely, in fact almost exclusively, used 
by bakers and confectioners. Pastry, jellies and ices are 
made still more atrocious by the addition of these abomi- 
nable mixtures. Serious illness and even death have 
frequently been caused by the use of articles containing 
the poisonous substances above mentioned. 

Sirups flavored with these essences are usually employed 


in the preparation of soda water, a fact which certainly 
makes the use of this popular summer beverage exceed- 
ingly questionable on the ground of health. Candies also 
are flavored with the same vile compounds, together with 
jellies, as before mentioned. 

Canned and Potted Meats.—Canned fish and other meats 
are often in a condition unfit for food when put up, and 
are further deteriorated by a peculiar kind of decompo- 
sition which is scarcely possible to discover by examina- 
tion, but which often produces most serious consequences 
when the meat is eaten. This condition of the contents of 
a can may be best determined before the can is opened, by 
observing whether the end bulges outward or is drawn in. 
If there is bulging, the meat is bad. Potted meats are 
often colored for the purpose of hiding dirt, or to give the 
cooked meat a more lively appearance. All such meats 
are particularly unwholesome. 

It has been discovered, through the testimony of a 
manufacturer, that large quantities of horses’ tongues and 
flanks are worked up into potted meats as beef. 

Vinegar and Pickles.—V inegar is very often adulterated 
with mineral acids, sulphuric acid being the one most com- 
monly used. Many specimens of vinegar offered for sale 
as cider vinegar have not a drop of apple juice in them. 
Vinegar is itself an unwholesome article, but it becomes 
tenfold more injurious when adulterated with strong acids, 
injuring not only the stomach but the teeth. The presence 
of sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, may be detected by the 
test given for this acid in sirups. It is said that it may 
also be detected in the following manner: Add to the 
vinegar a small quantity of sugar. Then put a drop or 
two on aclean plate and evaporate at a low heat. If the 
acid is present, the spot will become black, through its 
action on the sugar. 

The following is a recently devised and probably the 
best test for mineral acids in vinegar: Pour into a test- 
tube or small vial two to four teaspoonfuls of the vinegar 
to be tested. Add twenty or thirty drops of a strong solu- 
tion of salicylate of soda. If mineral acids are present, 
the salicylic acid will be separated from the soda and will 
appear in the form of curds. The salicylate of soda may 
be obtained at any drug store. One dram will be sufficient 
to test several samples of vinegar. The chloride-of-barium 
test may also be used. 

Pickles are, of course, liable to contamination with the 
same acid to be found in vinegar, and in addition are 
subject to a very dangerous form of adulteration, the 
addition of a salt of copper to deepen the color. Very 
green pickles are sure to have more or less copper in their 
composition. The copper is sometimes added, but is more 
often derived from the copper kettle in which the pickles 
are made, through the action of the acid of the vinegar 
upon the copper. It is customary to make pickles in 
copper kettles for the purpose of giving them a green 
color. Some cookbooks even recommend that a few 
copper pennies be boiled in the kettle with the pickles, for 
the purpose of “greening” them. The practice is not 
only a most absurd one, since it in no way adds to the 
flavor of the pickles, but it is very dangerous. Pickles 
are unwholesome and indigestible at the best; and when 
poisoned in this manner, they become about the worst 
articles which can be put into the stomach. Copper and 
brass kettles should never be used in any way in con- 
nection with cookery. 

The presence of copper in pickles may be easily detected 
by putting a clean, bright iron wire for a few hours into the 
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kettle containing them. If copper is present, it will appear 
as a thin film upon the wire. 

Lemon and Lime /Juice—These valuable acids, some- 
times preserved in the form of the juices of the fruits from 
which they are obtained, are not infrequently adulterated 
with sulphuric acid, which is intensely sour, and is also an 
active chemical poison. Sulphuric acid is not infrequently 
used by those who sell cheap lemonade at stands in the 
cities, as it is a much cheaper acid than lemon. We 
have known of instances in which serious poisoning has 
occurred from drinking this kind of lemonade which had 
been made in a zinc water cooler, the poisoning being 
occasioned by the zinc. 

The solution of nitrate or chloride of barium is a good 
test for sulphuric acid in all cases. 

Cayenne Pepper.—-Though an unwholesome condiment, 
and not an article of food, cayenne is the subject of a 
dangerous form of adulteration. In order to add weight, 
ground rice and other substances are employed; and then, 
to produce the required intensity of color, red lead and 
vermilion or bisulphuret of mercury, both very poisonous 
substances, are used. We mention this fact as an addi- 
tional inducement for abstaining from the use of cayenne 
as well as other condiments.—Good Health. 


HOME-MADE YEAST. 


In the preparation of yeast, absolute cleanliness of all 
the utensils used is necessary to success. For this reason 
it is better to prepare the yeast in a porcelain-lined sauce- 
pan and set it to rise ina stone pot. The best yeast for 
family use will keep for two months in the winter and in 
the summer also if kept in a good refrigerator. To make 
this, measure out a cupful of dry, hops, pour a pint of 
boiling water over them and let them simmer in a porce- 
lain saucepan for twenty-five minutes. 

The saucepan should be kept for this special purpose, 
as it will be strongly impregnated with the flavor of 
hops. Strain the boiling hot hop water over a pint of 
hot mashed potatoes, stirring it in gradually. Adda cup- 
ful of sugar, a cupful of salt and a cupful of flour, mixed 
together. Beat this mixture thoroughly so as to remove 
alllumps. It is just as well to mix the dry ingredients with 
the potatoes before pouring on the hot hop water. When 
a thin, even batter is formed, add four quarts of boiling 
water. Let this mixture stand till it is barely blood 
warm. Then add a good cake of grocer’s yeast. 

After home-made yeast has once been started no grocer’s 
yeast is needed. Two cupfuls of it will be sufficient to 
start a new batch and should be saved each time for this 
purpose. Set the yeast over night behind the stove or in 
some place where it will be kept at a uniform tempera- 
ture of about eighty degrees. It is not strictly necessary 
that this temperature should be maintained all night, but 
it is desirable that the yeast should be kept in quite a 
warm place for at least six hours in order to start the fer- 
mentation. The yeast should be carefully covered after 
it is set to rise, and in winter it should be wrapped about 
with a warm cloth and thick newspapers, if nothing else 
is convenient, in order to keep in the heat. 

In the morning the yeast should be well covered with 
beads of foam. Beat well and let it rise twelve hours 
longer, beating several times. When ready to put away, it 
should be a thick mass of white foam. Putin two stone jugs 
holding a gallon each and tie the corks down with strings 
fora week or two. With this yeast use only a teaspoon- 
ful of salt for four loaves of bread.—New York Tribune. 


Library Leaflets. 


Benjamin Franklin. 

Lee & Shepard of Boston have done a good work for the 
reading public in sending out, in compact form and at a 
low price, but neatly and substantially made, a new edition 
of “The Select Works of Benjamin Franklin, including 
his Autobiography, with Notes and a Memoir,” by Epes 
Sargent. It is too late now for any eulogy or commenda- 
tion of Benjamin Franklin; his place among the statesmen 
and philosophers of the world is secure, and the more his 
wisdom can be studied, and his patriotic devotion be emu- 
lated, the better will it be for any generation. The pub- 
lishers of the present handsome 12mo volume of 502 pages 
have made it possible for nearly every youth to possess 
the salient points and the leading characteristics of that 
life without which it is more than doubtful if the American 
Union could ever have existed. 


Simplicity and Fascination. 

This novel is at least sufficiently good to deserve a bet- 
ter name than the one with which it is burdened. It is 
written by Anne Beale, and is thoroughly English in all 
its features, except that it is published by Lee & Shepard 
of Boston as No. 25 of their Good Company series. It is 
a novel of generous dimensions, having 499 pages; its 
characters are generally very well drawn, and its narrative 
is told in quite an easy and pleasing manner. The family 
of orphaned children to whom the reader is rather for- 
mally introduced in the first chapter hold the center of 
interest through the succeeding chapters, and their pro- 
gress is very satisfactorily and entertainingly related. 
The volumes of this series are issued monthly, at an 
annual subscription price of $5, or 50 cents per single 
number. 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 

Among the numbers recently issued in this excellent 
series may be mentioned two very pleasant ‘authorized 
edition’ reprints of English novels—No. 117, ‘‘ Singularly 
Deluded,’’ by the author of “ Ideala,” “The Heavenly 
Twins,” etc.; and “ Lucia, Hugh, and Another,” by Mrs. 
J. H. Needell, author of ‘“‘Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter,” 
“The Story of Philip Methuen,” “ Passing the Love of 
Women,” etc. Each novel will be found fully up to the 
standard set by these publishers, and the mechanical exe- 
cution is faultless. Published semi-monthly at 50 cents 
each, or $10 for yearly subscriptions, in paper covers. 


Many Inventions. 

This is a book containing fourteen of Rudyard Kipling’s 
short stories, some of which have never been printed be- 
fore, collected in a cloth-bound volume of 427 pages, and 
published at $1.50 by D. Appleton & Co. of New York. 
Admirers of this popular author will here find varied ex- 
amples of his peculiar style of composition, arranged in 
convenient form for present diversion and for preservation. 


Maryland’s Attitude in the Struggle for Canada. 

A pamphlet with the above title forms No. VII of the 
Tenth Series of the Johns Hopkins University studies in 
historical and political science. It is from the pen of J. 
William Black, Ph. D., associate professor of political 
economy at Oberlin College, and is an unusually interest- 
ing and valuable piece of historical writing. The period 
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under consideration is that of the French and Indian war, 
from 1754 till 1760, when the contest was settled by the 
victory of the English arms and the transfer of Canada to 
the British government. The peculiar indifference of 
Maryland in this struggle, which largely affected her 
interests and even imperiled her existence as a province, 
receives careful treatment and explanation at the hands of 
the author. Published by the Johns Hopkins Press, at 
50 cents. 


Donald Moncrieff. 

The story which appears under this title is from the pen 
of Jeanie Oliver Smith, and is published by Charles Wells 
Moulton of Buffalo, in paper covers at fifty cents. It is 
a companion book and in some sense a sequel to a former 
novel, ‘*The Mayor of Kanemeta,” by the same author. 
It is scarcely an interesting work, as it lacks literary 
finish, while the several adaptations from recent criminal 
events in this country, which are introduced to give spice 
to the narrative, are but indifferently handled. But it 
has a pure, strong love story—several of them, in fact— 
woven with the social philosophy which is a feature of the 
book, and such criticism as the reader gives can only be 

of a negative character. 


A Cathedral Courtship. 

Cathedral Courtship” and “ Penelope’s English 
Experiences ” are two separate works, but they are brought 
together in this neat book, of 164 pages, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston and New York, at $1 
in strong cloth covers. Kate Douglas Wiggin is the 
author, and the story last named is much the longer of the 
two, being in two parts—“ In Town,” and “In the Coun- 
try.” Both are written in the diary form to a considerable 
extent; but even this inexcusable and outgrown form of 
story-telling cannot quench the brightness of the author's 
genius, and the reader will read with interest, despite 
the omnipresent and perpetually recurring first person 
singular. 


A Border Leander. 

A story of love-making in Texas, of very rustic and un. 
conventional love-making, under difficulties which would 
appall the average young man and young woman, is told 
by Howard Seely in this volume. Ike and Madge, the 
lovers, belonged to opposing factions in the cattle-raising 
communities of Blue Lick, and the course of true love did 
not run smoothly, where rifle-shots rang and bullets hissed 
with blood-curdling familiarity. But all is well that ends 
well, and through a series of adventures which never allow 
the interest of the reader to relax, the ardent couple reach 
at last their earthly ambition. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, in neat, flexible cloth at $1. 


The Simple Adventures of a Mesahib. 

This story of life in India is written by Sara Jeanette 
Duncan, author of a ‘‘ Social Departure,” “ An American 
Girl in London,” etc., and is profusely illustrated by F. H. 
Townsend. As for the illustrations, if they were fewer in 
number and better in quality, it would be a decided im- 
provement. Of the story itself, but one criticism should 
be made—it is fairly interesting in matter and manner, and 
in parts told with much power. But not every reader 
cares to learn the entire Hindustani vocabulary, and to 
those who do not the ceaseless interjection of words, 
phrases and sentences from that far-off language becomes 
extremely tiresome. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


This charming story will long be known as “ the $2,000 
prize story,” trom the fact that in a curtailed form, when 
submitted anonymously, it received from the managers 
of the Youth’s Companion the prize of that amount 
offered for the best story. After its publication in ab- 
breviated form in that journal, it was written out in ac- 
cordance with the original plan of its author, Miss 
Amanda M. Douglas, and is now published as No. 27 of 
Good Company series by Lee & Shepard of Boston. Jn 
the present form the original six chapters have grown to 
thirteen, and the absorbing interest of the story will 
surely be found not to have lessened. 


Columbia’s Emblem—tIndian Corn. 

Candace Wheeler has edited and Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. of Boston and New York publish a little volume of 
selections under the above title, in furtherance, of course, 
of the selection of maize as our national flower. The 
matter which occupies the sixty-two pages is diversified 
and interesting, a poem by Edna Dean Proctor opening 
the volume. Captain John Smith’s account of “ Planted 
Fruits in Virginia” in his time follows, and there are other 
papers of equal interest, with poems by Whittier, Long- 
fellow and Lanier. Price, in corn-colored cloth, 40 cents: 
paper, 25 cents. 


Joseph Zalmonah. 

The thousands who have been charmed with the mas- 
terly writing of Edward King, whose descriptive volumes 
have been very popular, wil! not wait for a second invita- 
tion to read the new novel from his pen which Lee & 
Shepard of Boston publish as No. 29 of the Good Com- 
pany series. T'1e story opens upon the high platform of 
the Brooklyn bridge, near the New York side, and treads 
arich and unworn field in dealing with the Jews of the 
Metropolis. Many of the scenes are drawn with great 
power. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


The Indian and the Pioneer. 

The second volume of Miss Rose N. Yawger’s book 
under the above title has now been issued by the publisher, 
C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, N. Y., and well supplements 
and completes the first, which was favorably noticed in 
these columns some months since. Miss Yawger has put 
an amount of work into her compilation which will be ap- 
preciated only by those familiar with historical research, 
and she has made a contribution to this class of literature 
which cannot be lightly passed over by future historical 
workers. 


Mr. Tommy Dove. 

Five short stories, the first of which gives its title to the 
book, have been gathered in a canvas-covered book of 280 
pages by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston and New 
York. Margaret Deland is the author, and the stories are 
written in her best vein, including, besides the title narra- 
tive, ‘*The Face on the Wall,” ‘‘ Elizabeth,” ‘‘ At Whose 
Door?” and “A Fourth-Class Appointment.” Price, $1. 


PRE-NATAL CULTURE, by A. E. Newton, author of 
“The Better Way,” with an introduction by Alice B. 
Stockham, M. D., author of “ Tokology,” is published ina 
cheap paper-covered form by Alice B. Stockham & Co. 
of Chicago, at twenty-five cents. It is based upon Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s maxim that ‘to the well-born child, 
all the virtues are natural, not painfully acquired.” 
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Tomatoes Ripe and Red. 
Some Savory Forms tN WHICH TO PREPARE THEM FOR THE 
TABLE. 

To make “tomato eggs,” cut three or four good-sized 
and not too ripe tomatoes into halves. Take out a little 
of the inside; lay them in a pan containing two ounces of 
heated butter, and fry them lightly. When nearly done, 
carefully drop a raw egg from the shell into each tomato. 
Watch till it has set perfectly, then take each one sep- 
arately from the pan and lay it on a slice of buttered toast 
cut to the side of the fruit. Dust over them a little coral- 
line pepper, and sprinkle a little finely grated ham on the 
white of each egg. Serve on a hot dish, and garnish with 
the leaves of the tomato. 

Here is another way of making a dish that will be a feast 
to the eye as well as to the palate: At the blossom end 
of six ripe tomatoes make a small hole of sufficient size to 
hold a dice-shaped piece of butter that has been dipped in 
pepper, salt and grated nutmeg (mixed). Place them ina 
cup-shaped mushroom, previously soused in heated butter 
and slightly dusted with pepper. Arrange them on a well- 
oiled dish and set them in a hot oven tocook. Take the soft 
roes from six bloaters, season them with oil and pepper, 
curl them round, and grill quickly on buttered paper over 
a clear fire. When the tomatoes and mushrooms are 
cooked, remove them from the oven and place a roe on 
each one. Round the whole pour a gill of ham coulis. 

To make tomato fritters, boil, peel and pound to a pulp 
four tomatoes. Beat this pulp up with the yolks of four 
and the whites of two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of cream 
and the same quantity of white wine; season with a little 
grated nutmeg and a dash of cinnamon. Beat the whole 
till the batter is very light, then divide it into small fritters, 
and fry quickly in a pan of heated butter. Drain on 
kitchen paper, and send to table with the following sauce: 
Melt an ounce of butter in a clean saucepan, skim it well, 
add the juice from two lemons, a wineglassful of red 
Canary sack, and a tablespoonful of caster sugar. When 
all is thoroughly heated, send the sauce to table in a 
tureen.—New York Sun. _ 


Three Ways of Cooking Cauliflower. 

Baked with cheese in small dishes or shells, one for each 
person, makes a very good entree and is cooked in the 
following way: For eight persons you will need about ten 
ounces of soft-boiled cauliflower, three ounces of grated 
cheese, two ounces of butter, half a gill of rich milk, and 
some grated bread crumbs. Puta layer of cauliflower in 
each dish, sprinkle it with cheese and dot it with small bits 
of butter, so that the dish is nearly filled with alternate 
layers; put some butter on the top, mix pepper and salt 
with the cream, pour it over the cauliflower, then cover each 
dish with the bread crumbs, finishing with dots of butter. 
Bake until it is of a light brown color. 

Another method of cooking cauliflower is to have it “en 
puree.” Cut the head of a good-sized cauliflower into 
small pieces and boil them in some boiling water with salt, 
pepper and a pat of butter; drain them, and put them into 
a saucepan with a liberal quantity of white sauce; stir with 
a wooden spoon until it isa soft paste. Then rub through 
a colander into a small stewpan. Just before serving it 
make it hot, mixin a little grated nutmeg, a pinch of sugar 
and a little cream. 


This is very delicate. Small, irregular heads of cauli- 
flower may be used up in this way: Boil until very tender, 
drain well and cut into small pieces; put it in layers with 
finely chopped egg and thisdressing: Half a pint of thick- 
ened milk, with two tablespoonfuls of fiour, well seasoned 
with pepper and salt, and two ounces of butter. Cover the 
top with grated bread and little pieces of butter, and put it 
into the oven to brown. It must be served in the same 
dish in which it is baked.—New York Tribune. 


How to Serve Peaches and Cream. 

To begin with, take two or three large freestone peaches, 
yellow ones, fair and smooth, for each guest whom you 
expect to serve. Place them ina vessel and pour very hot 
water upon them until they are entirely covered. Let them 
remain in the scalding water for half or three-quarters of a 
minute, and then pour a covering of cold water upon them 
and add a lump of ice as large as a cocoanut. After they 
have stood in the cooling bath ten or fifteen minutes, lift 
them out one by one and remove the skin, which can be 
done with surprising ease, by starting it with a knife and 
pulling it gently with the fingers, as one does in peeling 
tomatoes after similar treatment. The only difference is 
that the skin comes off peaches more easily than it does off 
tomatoes. When the skins are removed, put the peaches 
into a large earthen dish, being careful to pile them on top 
of one another as little as possible and place the vessel in 
the refrigerator. Ten minutes before it is time to serve 
them, lift them carefully, one at a time, into a large, cut- 
glass dish—a salad bow] will answer capitally—and cover 
them over with finely chopped ice. At the table the hostess 
is to serve them in flat plates—not in small, deep dishes— 
and for each person there must be a fork and a small fruit 
knife, with which the pits can be removed easily and with- 
out any “mussiness.” Served in this way and with fine 
sugar and a cut-glass pitcher filled with rich, golden cream, 
a dish of peaches becomes a beautiful, luscious, melting 
dream. Over such a dainty one may reverently thank 
nature for palates and heaven for peaches. 


Green Grape Preserve. 

The trouble necessary to the preparation of the old- 
fashioned preserve which I have to recommend ought not 
to count. We can’t get something for nothing in this 
world, and for certain toothsome morsels we must have 
the patience of our grandmothers as well as their cook- 
book. It will be easy to those living in the country or 
those having their own grapevines to procure green 
grapes. But the most delicious grape preserve | have ever 
tasted was made of fox grapes that grew wild in stony 
meadows. It is quite possible even for those living in 
cities to get wild grapes by bargaining with some huckster 
or marketman at the right time. It should be when the 
grapes are still hard, before they have softened in the 
least, but when they have attained nearly or quite their 
full size. Having got your grapes, provide yourself with 
a small, sharp penknife, and cut each grape in half exactly 
as you would an orange. Then remove the seeds and 
throw the fruit into cold water. It will take you all day to 
do fourteen pounds, but the preserves are worth the trouble. 
Once seeded, the process is the same as for other fruit. 
Use granulated sugar, allowing pound for pound. Cook 
until the sirup jellies, then cool and seal in the ordinary 
manner. This preserve is very rich and of an entirely 
different flavor from that made of ripe grapes, and is 
sufficiently acid not to cloy, and is the best “sweet” I 
know of to serve with meats.—Boston Globe. 
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Quiet Hours 
m™ Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
351.—A CHAIN OF PEARLS—MARGARETS. 
A Margaret is a pearl (see Webster) ; a pearl is a substance; 
substance is that which underlies all outward manifestations ; 
manifestation is the act of disclosing. Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
will herewith disclose thirty-four pearls, for the most part “ white 
and lustrous ”—or rather illustrious, many of them substantial 
members of.their class (humanity), as manifested by their 
wonderful deeds or rare productions; pearls of value not lack- 
ing appropriate settings—some polished, others unpolished. 
They have been gathered from several nations and are here 
“strung ” for examination and identification. 
And some one is responsible for the following couplet, which 
gives Margaret a place among the flowers of the field :— 
“ The daise, a flower white and redde, 
In French called la belle Marguerite.” 
Who will rightly name the thirty-four Margarets called for 
below? 
1. What Catholic princess married a protestant king, who, 

on becoming a Catholic, was divorced from her? . 
. What queen introduced the Christian Sunday into Scot- 
land? 
. What queen was daughter of a titular king of Jerusalem, 
and consort of a deposed king of England? 
. Name three Margarets, each mother of a king, through 
whom Victoria traces her descent from William the Con- 
queror. 
. What French princess wrote “The Heptameron,” an old 
French classic, translated into English in 1855 ? 

Salisbury’s countess, she would not die 

As a proud dame should, decorously ; 

So with my axe-edge I struck her skull, 

And ever since, it is notched and dull. 

—Ainsworth’s* Tower of London.” 

What countess is referred to? 
7. What female servant of Mary of Scotland, in man’s 
dress, tried to shoot Elizabeth, after the execution of her 
mistress ? 
. Who was “Queen of the Gipsies,” in England, 1633-1740? 
Who is “the Flower of Teviot” in the “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ?” 
. What queen gained the crown of her native country by 
election ; that of another by diplomacy, and of a third by 
conquest ? 
11. Who was called “ The man in petticoats ?” 
12. “Ce gist Margot, une gentil demoiselle, 
Qu’a eu deux maris, mais encore est pucelle.” 
A royal lady intended these lines as her own epitaph. Who 
was she? 
13. Four daughters were there born 
To Raymond Berenger, and every one 
Became a queen.—Dante’s Paradise. 
Whom did Margaret, the eldest, marry ? 


14. In which of his plays has Goethe immortalized a Mar- 
garet? 


15. What English poet tells us of a“ Rare, pale Margaret?” 
16. What Margaret was a titled English authoress and beauty ? 


17. Ere yet the brands aloft were flung, 
Margaret on Roderick’s mantle hung. 
—Lady of the Lake. 
What was Roderick to Margaret ? 
18. A woman was once burned in Bergen for claiming to be a 
certain queen. Who was the queen?” 


19. Who wrote “ The Dead Doll ?” 
20. Who wrote “ Ball of the Vegetables ?” 
21. Who wrote “ One Touch of Nature ?” 


22. Who is the Margaret of Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair 
Women?” 


23. Name an American Marquis. 

24. Name the author of “ John Ward.” 

25. Who wrote “ Victoria at Home?” 

26. Name an American actress. 

27. To whom is it said the Pope will, this year, send the 
“Golden Rose?” 

28. Who is said to be the only woman appointed by a foreign 
government as a commissioner to the World’s Fair ? 

2g. Real name of “Madge Wildfire” in “The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian ?” 


30. What woman was a celebrated cook in the palace of James 
I of England ? 


31. Who wrote “ Margaret’s Ghost?” 

32. Who wrote “ The Five Little Peppers ?” 

33. Who contests with Anne Marshall the honor of being the 
first woman actress on the English stage ? 

34. After whom was Margaret street, Portman square, Lon- 
don, named ? 


PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, Three Dollars for the first 
correct list of answers to the above thirty-four questions; 
Second Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
for the second ditto; 7hird Prize, any one of the sixteen bound 
volumes of this magazine for the third correct list. Number 
the answers in order from 1 to 34, but do not copy the printed 
descriptions. Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Prece- 
dence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prise Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xii 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, September 
23, 1893. 


PRIZE PuZZLE—ANSWERS. 
349.—MY LADY’S GARDEN. 

There are peeuliar charms in a garden for some persons, and 
“My Lady’s Garden” has been found to be one of these. 
Were we called upon to name the “ charms ” especially present 
with drawing power, we should feel inclined to express the 
opinion that it was first and perhaps chiefly the presence of so 
large a number of the old-fashioned herbs our mothers and 
grandmothers made use of so effectually. Really, there is a 
charm about the whole subject of old-time herbs and “ reme- 
dies,” and this is not so wonderfully strange when we have read 
and “ heard tell” that they possessed a secret force always sure 
to dispel all the aches and pains mortals are heir to. 

The winners of the prizes offered for the three “best lists” 
are as follows: First Prize, $3, Annie M. Wright of Princeton, 
Ind.; Second, one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
Charles Fitzgerald of West Troy, N. Y.; Third, any bound 
volume of Goop HovusEKEEPING, Mrs. Ada T. Woods of 
Hudson, Mass. No list was fully satisfactory in every par- 
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ticular, but the lists awarded the prizes contained answers that 
had been found by several other competitors. Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
list differed from Miss Wright’s as follows: 5, Basil; 7, Bear’s 
Ear; 8, Lupine or Wolfsbane ; 33, Johnny-jump-up ; 43, Rose of 
Cashmere or Iris; 46, Bennet or Speedwell; 47, Bergamot; 48, 
Anise or Marjoram. And Mrs. Woods’ list was unlike the 
other two in these respects: 4, Star of Bethlehem or Passion 
Flower ; 6, Balsam ; 43, Zenobia ; 46, Live-for-ever ; 48, Castor oil. 
The list awarded the first prize appears in italics below. 
1. The first name of a celebrated woman, an artist, 
Rose (Rosa Bonheur) 


2. Herb of grace, Rue 
3. Measure of duration, Thyme 
4 Flower of the annunciation, Lily 
5. One of the early Christian fathers, Hyacinth 
6. A soothing substance, Balm 
7. Named from resemblance to a bear’s ear, Auricula 


8. Named from resemblance to a wolf, Aconite (Wolfsbane) 


g. French for little darling, Mignonette 
10. Italian for beautiful woman, Bella-donna 
11. The name of a disciple, and a pen, Jon-quil 
12. A sharp blow, and a beast in Revelation, Snap-dragon 
13. An incision, and time of life, Bor-age 
14. A vegetable, and a very popular flower, Cabbage Rose 
15. An indentation of land by water, Bay 


16. Congealed moisture, and pendant, Snow-drop 
17. Beau Brummel, and a large, carnivorous animal, Davde-dion 


18. A philosopher, Sage 
19. A falsehood, and a gum, Li-lac 
20. A vermiculated animal, and of tree substance, Worm-wood 
21. Reynard, and an article of dress, Fox-glove 


22. Name of a Madonna, and a retreat, Virginia-vower 
23. A Christmas ornament, and a species of Rhenish wine, 


Holly-hock 
24. Young Highland laddie, and a blossom, Gillie flower 
25. An exclamation, and a merchant, La-vender 
26. The letter T added to a Spanish province, T-erragon 


27. One of the internal organs (in the possessive form), and 
freedom from pain, Heart’ s-ease 

28. A chest, Box 
2g. A girl’s name, and the name of Christ’s mother, ose-mary 
30. A cloth that was first made in Damascus, and a window in 
Gothic architecture, Damask Rose 

31. A perfume made from a deer, and the imperative of to rise, 
Musk Rose 

32. Air in motion, and a blossom, Windjflower 
33- Direction for deportment, Touch-me-not 
34. An order in the Romish church, and to hide,  <Monks-hood 
35 Timber from the South, Southern-wood 


36. Balmy, and stout prickles, Sweet-brier 
37. Elastic Elizabeth, Bouncing Bet 
38. A spice, and color, Clover Pink 


39. Contains the shrine of Thomas 4 Becket, and fashionable 


young ladies, Canterbury Bells 
40. Young horses, and the bottom, Coltsfoot 
41. Poor advice to marry on, Mari-gold 
42. A Roman emperor, Valerian 
43. A Persian queen, Artemisia 
44 A strap that holds the falcon to the wrist, and a cavern 
under a fortification, Jessamine 

45. Two months and a half, and a place of punishment, 
Ten-week Stock 
46. A blessing, Money-(corn) 
47- A coarse tapestry, Hemp, Flax 
48. An oily stimulant, Peppermint 


49- What a man finds when too late at the station, Car-eway 
50. Unattractive girls in a ballroom, Wallflower 

Following are some of the findings of the various competi- 
tors, that differ from the prize winners’: 1, Angelica, Victoria ; 
2, Fennel, Balm, King’s-wood, Rhubarb, Hyssop, Honesty, 
Vervain; 3, Morning-glory; 4, Lillium Candium, Marigold, 


Rose; 5, Ignatius, St. John’s wort, St. Peter’s wort, Timothy 
(grass), Elder, Ambrosia; 6, Balsam, Poppy, Tobacco; 7, Pri- 
mula, Hellebore, Primrose, Bear-vine, Bear-poppy; 8, Aconite, 
Lycopodium, Wolf’s-claw; 9, Cherry; 10, Rose; 13, Afternoon 
Iris, Scissors-plant, Cleavage, Corn flower; 14, Cow flower, 
Tuberose, Sweet pea; 16, Dewdrop, Ice plant, Ice drop; 18, 
Snakeroot, Spinoza, Hyacinth; 20, Snakeroot; 22, Marigold; 
24, Robinhood, Sunflower, Scotch broom, Drummond phlox, 
Scotch thistle; 25, Oleander, Honesty, Basella; 33, Begonia, 
Manna, Blush rose, Forget-me-not, Cumin, Speedwell, Lovage, 
Primrose ; 35, Cypress, Sweetwood, Palmeto, Tulip; 36, Musk 
thistle, Hawthorn, Milk thistle; 37, Gum Betty, Rubber Betty, 
Bouncing Bess, Wandering Betty; 38, Cinnamon rose; 41, 
Poverty, Lad’s love, Money plant, Loosestrife; 42, Basil, 
Alexandrian laurel; 43, Musa, Roxana, Marguerite, Sultana, 
Aster, Persica, Augusta tree, Queen of Sheba; 45, Date, Palm; 
46, Bene, Honesty, Sweet basil, Industry, Thrifty, Balm of 
Gilead, Sweet peas, Verbena, Gourd, Benison, Avens, Life-ever- 
lasting, Bachelor’s button; 47, Brussels, Jute, Sandal, Orris, 
Crocus, Rushes, Carpet-weed, Ramie, Grass cloth, Flag, 
Phlox, Matweed; 48, Balsam coffee, Tea, Buttercup, Olive, 
Oleander, Mustard, Tobacco, Castor bean, Squills; 49, Night- 
shade, Mist. 


Lines from the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 
My Lady’s gate open, 
I enter within, 
Sweet herbs and fair blossoms 
Determin’d to win. 


I cull them in passing— 
Rose, thyme, lily, rue— 
And here is the nosegay 
I’ve gathered for you. 
As one by one opened 
Its charms to my sight, 
Too swiftly the hours 
Have taken their flight. M.N.R, 


You would be quite generous to allow me to turn Queen 
Esther into an Aster. Here is my list of sweetness; it has 
afforded me much pleasure to make it. E. F. B. 

I have tried and failed so many times that I thought I never 
would send again, but it is such fun that I never can resist the 


attempt to puzzle out the puzzles for my own amusement, at 
any rate. Mrs. M. G. 


352.—Charade. 


My frst is nothing but pretense, 
My second, hard in every sense, 
My wa&ole, a national emblem. M. W. B. 


353.—An x-Editor’s Table. 


1. 1 to 2, plural of warp thread. 

2. 3 to 4, plural of a spiked iron worn by seamen. 

3 3 to 5, plural of a little branch. 

4 § to 6, plural of a ripened ovule. 

5. 7 to 8, myself. ASA. 


354.—Season Charade. 


We say of this ’tis as a whole unkind, 

But yet perhaps within the /ast we'll see 

A fancied image like the effigy 

Of him whose day the V will bring to mind; 

“ First! first!” you say, “ not any guise for me! 

Not any great ingrate shall burn in grate for me!” K. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


THE CLOUD OF GLORY. 

Each pillar of the temple rang, 

The trumpets sounded loud and keen, 
And every minstrel blithely sang, 

With harps and cymbals oft between. 
And while those minstrels sang and prayed 

The mystic cloud of glory fell, 
That shadowy light, that splendid shade, 

In which Jehovah pleased to dwell. 


It slowly fell and hovered o’er 
The outspread forms of cherubim ; 

The priests couid bear the sight no more, 
Their eyes with splendor dim : 

The king cast off his crown of pride, 
And bent him to the ground, 

And priest and warrior side by side 
Knelt humbly all around. 


Deep awe fell down on every soul, 
Since God was present there, 

And not the slightest breathing stole 
Upon the stilly air ; 

Till he, their prince, with earth-bent eyes, 
And head uncrowned and bare, 

And hands stretched forth in reverend guise 
To Heaven preferred his prayer. 

That prayer arose from off the ground, 
Upon the perfumed breath 

Which steaming censers poured around 
In many a volumed wreath. 

That prayer was heard, and heavenly fire 
Upon the altar played, 

And burnt the sacrificial pyre 
Beneath the victim laid. 


THE DEATH OF ADAM. 

The sun, in summer majesty on high, 

Darted his fierce effulgence down the sky ; 

Yet dimm’d and blunted were the dazzling rays, 
His orb expanded through a dreary haze; 

And, circled with a red, portentous zone, 

He looked in sickly horror from his throne. 

When higher noon had shrunk the lessening shade, 
Thence to his home our father we conveyed, 

And stretched him, pillowed with his latest sheaves, 
On afresh couch of green and fragrant leaves. 
Here, though his sufferings through the glen were known, 
We chose to watch his dying bed alone, 

Eve, Seth, and I.—In vain he sighed for rest, 

And oft his meek complainings thus expressed : 
Blow on me, wind! I faint with heat! Oh, bring 
Delicious water from the deepest spring ! 

Your sunless shadows, o’er my limbs diffuse, 

Ye cedars! Wash me’cold with midnight dews; 
Cheer me, my friends! with looks of kindness cheer ; 
W hisper a word of comfort in mine ear ! 

These sorrowing faces fill my soul with gloom— 
This silence is the silence of the tomb.” 

The sun went down.amid an angry glare 

Of flushing clouds that crimsoned all the air ; 

The winds brake loose ; the forest-boughs were torn, 
And dark aloof the eddying foliage borne ; 

Cattle to shelter scudded in affright ; 

The florid evening vanished into night: 

Then burst the hurricane upon the vale , 


—Henry Rogers. 


In peals of thunder and thick-volley’d hail; 

Prone rushing rains with torrents whelm’d the land; 

Our cot amid a river seem’d to stand; ° 

Around its base the foamy-crested streams 

Flashed through the darkness to the lightning’s gleams ; 
With monstrous throes an earthquake heaved the ground; 
The rocks were rent, the mountains trembled round. 


Amid this war of elements, within 

More dreadful grew the sacrifice of sin, 

Whose victim on his bed of torture lay, 

Breathing the slow remains of life away. 

Erewhile victorious faith sublimer rose 

Beneath the pressure of collected woes ; 

But now his spirit wavered, went and came, 

Like the loose vapor of departing flame, 

Till, at the point when comfort seemed to die 

Forever in his fix’d, unclosing eye, 

Bright through the smouldering ashes of the man 

The saint brake forth, and Adam thus began: 
“ O ye who shudder at this awful strife, 

This wrestling agony of Death and Life, 

Think not that He on whom my soul is cast 

Will leave me thus forsaken to the last. 

Nature’s infirmity alone you see; 

My chains are breaking; I shall soon be free: 

Though firm in God the spirit holds her trust, 

The flesh is frail, and trembles into dust. 

Thou of my faith the Author and the End! 

Mine early, late, and everlasting Friend! 

The joy that once thy presence gave restore, 

Ere I am summoned hence and seen no more! 

Down to the dust returns this earthly frame— 

Receive my spirit, Lord, from whom it came. ” 


He closed his eyelids with a tranquil smile, 
And seemed to rest in silent prayer awhile: 
Around his couch with filial awe we kneeled, 
When suddenly a light from heaven revealed 
A Spirit, that stood within the unopened door, 
The sword of God in his right hand he bore; 
His countenance was lightning, and his vest 
Like snow at sunrise on the mountain’s crest; 
Yet so benignly beautiful his form, 
His presence stilled the fury of the storm: 
At once the winds retire, the waters cease; 
His look was love, his salutation, “ Peace!” 
Our Mother first beheld him, sore amazed, 
But terror grew to transport while she gazed. 
“ITis he, the Prince of Seraphim! who drove 
Our banished feet from Eden’s happy grove. 
Adam, my life, my spouse, awake!” she cried; 
“ Return to Paradise; behold thy Guide! 
Oh, let me follow in this dear embrace!” 
She sunk, and on his bosom hid her face. 
Adam looked up; his visage changed its hue, 
Transformed into an angel’s at the view. 
“T come!” he cried, with faith’s full triumph fired, 
And in a sigh of ecstasy expired. 
The light was vanished, and the vision fled; 
We stood alone, the living with the dead. 
The ruddy embers, glimmering round the room, 
Displayed the corpse amid the solemn gloom ; 
But o’er the scene a holy calm reposed— 
The gate of heaven had opened there, and closed. 
—James Montgomery. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


PRINGFIELD, MASS., SEPTEMBER, 1893. 
S MASs., SEPTEMBE! 3 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder.. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with GooD HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of theseapplications come from j>urnals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective nelds of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduce¢— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. <A/i manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
fostage,in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” > 


“AUTUMN STEALS UPON US.” 
Miss Parloa’s “ Market Basket” for the current month 
is laden with material for pickling, preserving and can- 
ning; while she also discourses of good things for the 
table from day to day. 


In “A Noble Girlhood” record is made of the growing 
interests and companionships of the heroine, Louise; and 
it does not require a special gift to see how she was really, 
though so very quietly and modestly, winning her right to 
the title conferred by the author. 

Isabella Gardner, M. D., has a temperate, sensible ar- 
ticle on“ The Bath,” in its relation to health, beauty, 
strength and comfort. She describes the several methods 
of bathing adapted to general use, points out their advan- 
tages and how they may best be secured, making really a 
very valuable contribution to the subject of hygienic and 
commonsense cleanliness. 


‘*Shoes and Stockings ” is the title of the first of a brief 
series of papers by Mabel Irene Putnam, in which, while 
showing that the demands of fashion are not especially 
stringent in these articles of human dress, the author 
points out the natural teachings of experience regarding 
the desirable and beneficial in the way of foot clothing. 

Some of the peculiarities of life in Mexico—‘the Land 
of the To-morrow”—are pointed out by Elizabeth Car- 
penter, who writes so entertainingly of “ Housekeeping in 
Foreign Lands.’’ Howradically different the customs are 
in that country may be inferred from the fact, as stated by 
this writer, that “ were it not for two or three recently con- 
structed American houses, there would not be a chimney 
in Mexico.” 


There is no end to the ways of cooking fish, flesh and 
fowl—as instance the great variety of recipes given in 
each number by Ruth Hall, in her series of invaluable 
aids to the housewife. The present number is fully as 
rich in this line as those which have gone before, and the 
collection of recipes which can be secured from this 
source would alone well equip even a beginner in the culi- 
nary field. 


That chapter on “The Art of Shopping,” by Helena 
Rowe, will be read by every one, of course, and certainly 
it should be. Apart from the interest naturally attaching 
to her subject, she writes charmingly, and in the present 
paper tells some interesting things regarding the ready- 
made gown, touching its advantages and defects, having 
something to say about “American gullibility,” with a 
batch of appropriate shopping notes. 


The articles written by Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce are never 
dull or uninteresting. In her notable series on “ What to 
Do with My Lady’s House,” she comes this month to the 
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nursery, and gives careful attention to making the quar- 
ters assigned to the little folks pleasant and in every way 
fitted for their occupancy. 


Mrs. Anna P. Payne, as is natural with the season, 
opens the doors of ‘‘ Castie Content” and talks in a happy 
way regarding guests, vacations, lemonade and similar 
summer topics. 


Heretofore it has not been supposed that every one 
could afford a stained glass window; but under a title 
which will be at once recognized, H. J. MacDonnell tells 
how one may be painted cheaply and with good effect. 
Really, from the lucid description it almost seems as 
though anybody with a little taste and skill could reach 
the desired result, and create a really artistic production. 


There is no doubt a great deal of fraud in food mate- 
rials, and Hester M. Poole discloses some of the ways in 
which consumers are deceived. She lays down a very safe 
rule, in advising housekeepers to “ get the best.” 


For those who may wish, from motives of economy or 
otherwise, to reseat their own chairs, Millie Abbott gives 
explicit directions for the work. 


As an interesting leaf from the annals of former times, 
Isabel Gordon reproduces some recipes and instructions 
from a cookbook written in Dublin nearly a hundred 
and forty years ago. The recipes themselves may seem a 
little old-fashioned, but will be found just as good as they 
were when first printed. 


Minor original prose articles are on “Treatment of 
Kitchen Wounds” by H. E. Spelbrink; “If We Did It 
All Just So,” by Viola Fuller Miner, and others. 


In the department of original verse comes first the pic- 
tured frontispiece, ‘“‘ The Old Fireplace,” by Martha Sper- 
beck White. This is followed by such gems as “Sep- 
tember,” by Annie M. Libby; “The Fairest Flower,” by 
Clara B. Heath; “In Supplication,”’ by Clark W. Bryan; 
“ Mother’s Pies,” by E. H. Shannon; “The Song of the 
Wind,” by Walter M. Hazeltine; “The Beautiful Valley,” 
by Lillian Grey; ‘Little Pilgrims,” by Mrs. H. K. Pot- 
win; “In September,” by Claudia Tharin; “ Watching an 
Eclipse,” by Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf; and ‘‘ Vienna Coffee,” 
by F. E. Pratt. 


The music for the month is a humorous song, “She 
Chose the Other One;” very pleasing both poetically and 
musically. The music in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, while 
bright and sparkling, is always adapted to the capacity of 
the average performer. 


The several departments are as full and interesting as 
ever, and need no commendation to those who have 
learned by long acquaintance their charms. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 


CoMPILED Bits OF HOUSEHOLD FAcT AND FANcy. 


Nothing is lost on a journey by stopping to pray or to 
feed your horse. 

Be content to do things you can and fret not because 
you cannot do everything. | 


Mustard or celery rubbed on the hands will remove the 
odor left after peeling onions. 


Too many men try to pull themselves out of trouble with 
a corkscrew.—Philadelphia Record. 


Make the best of what you have and do not make your- 
self miserable by wishing for what you have not. | 


There is a lot of difference between humor and non- 
sense. When you get off a joke yourself it is humor, but 
when another fellow gets off the joke it is nonsense. 


A WoMAN’s POCKET. 


Just where it is one never knows, 

Beneath the folds it never shows; 

Above, below, before, behind, 

A puzzle to the human mind ! 

Man never knows his helplessness 

Until he tries in woman’s dress 
To find the pocket. 


’Twas sooner found in early days 

Before they had the polonaise ! 

Dressmakers now are sore perplexed 

To know just where to hide it next! 

In these hard times of scanty purse 

’Tis hard to find the dress— i 
But worse to find the pocket. 


A fact by husbands too well known, 

She finds his pocket; while her own 

Is so concealed about her dress 

It long since lost its usefulness. 

She bears her purse now in her hand 

Because she never can command 
That hidden pocket. 


He’s new to matrimonial cares 

Who volunteers to run up stairs 

And fetch a trifle, more or less, 

His bride left in some other dress! 

Believe me, nature ne’er designed 

That mortal man should ever find 
A woman’s pocket. 


He opens wide the closet door; 

Each hook so full of robes galore, 

That ere he finds the proper gown 

Each dress in turn has tumbled down. 

Into the placquet hole at back 

He thrusts his arm; alas! alack! 
’Tis not the pocket. 


He drags it out in his despair 
And spreads it o’er an easy-chair— 
He lifts up each tuck and fold and seam, 
Walks round and round as ina dream ; 
He’s much too good a man to swear, 
Yet undevoutly wonders where 

She keeps that pocket. 


He grabs it up, and rushing down | 
Upon her lap tosses the gown. 
“In truth you are ‘ the better half’ 
If you can find—why do you laugh?” 
“T laugh because you’ve brought me here 
A petticoat, my hubby dear, 
To find the pocket.”—Berkshire Courier. 
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Published on the first of eachmonth. Subscription price, 
$2:00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., SEPTEMBER, 1893. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to_the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago ; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


Expiration of Subscriptions —The number’ following each 
subscriber’s name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 


Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Discontinuances.—Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontiaue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 


The Best Club Offer Ever Made.—Do you want books? We 
can furnish you with any book you may happen to want at a reduced 
price, as well as any magazines or periodicals, in combination with a 
year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. We can save you 
money on your reading matter. Send usa postal stating what books 
or periodicals you want (give name of author and publisher if pos- 
sible), and we will send you price at which we will supply them to- 
gether with Goop HOUSEKEEPING for a year, 


GOOD WORDS AND PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 


Goop HOvusEKEEPING is to me one of the brightest beams of sun- 
shine that comes into my home. It is full of good and healthful sug- 
gestions, and when I have read each number,I pass it on to my 
friends who enjoy it fully as much as I do. Mrs. L. L. M 

HAMILTON, ONT. 

Goop HousEKEEPING and The Century are often found in amica- 
ble proximity, each “ at the top” in its own special line of work, both 
recognized as equally necessary to the household’s complement of 
reading matter. Mrs. M.D S. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING seems to fill a place of its own, its work 
being a good one and its distinctive features unique and interesting. 
May it continueto prosper. Mrs. E.S.C 

St. JoHn’s, MIcH. 

I consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING one of the best magazines pub- 
lished for the American people. Mrs. M. McC 

JEFFERSON, KANS. 

I think Goop HousEKEEPING the best magazine I have ever seen 


BIRMINGHAM, CT. H. S.-B. 
Goop HousEKEEPING is a monthly source of delight. 
PopLar Biurr, Mo. Mrs. C. C. W. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is so invaluable to every household that we 
constantly recommend it in private to our friends and to our readers 
in general. We quote frequently from its columns, but there is so 
much worth reading that we cannot repreduce, that every house- 
keeper should have this magazine in her home.—Living Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a model magazine for the family and 
household. It is intelligently edited, carefully printed and enjoysa 
confidence among good housekeepers that is almost unlimited. ‘There 
is not a magazine in its field which equals it in usefulness or value.— 
Columbia (Pa.) Spy. 

Goop Housekeeping is full of health for the housekeeper. The 
man or woman who follows its directions will surely learn to bea 
“good provider” at a reasonable cost of money, and meanwhile will 
lay up in store much valuable experience.—General Christian Advo- 
cate, St. Louis, Mo. 

We would as soon think of going to sea without a compass as to 
try to keep house without Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Anyone who has 
seen it once must be of the same opinion.—Herald and News, West 
Randolph, Vt. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a progressive magazine that grows better 
and brighter every year, and it is almost a necessity in every well- 
ordered household.—Mirror, Olathe, Kans. 

Each number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a library of important 
information on the subjects of living well, living economically, and 
above all living healthfully.—Register-Gazette, Rockford, Ill. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING deals sensibly with the class of subjects, 
which its title brings to mind and blends entertainment and informa- 
tion naturally and well.—Boston Congregationalist. 

Goop HousEKEEPING is published “in the interest of the higher 
life of the household,” and it worthily adheres to its most commend- 
able purpose.—Hartford Daily Post. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is without a peer, and should be in the 
hands of every housewife who pretends to keep her home as it should 
be.—San Francisco Hotel Gazette. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is good throughout, and women who like 
a first-class household magazine will find their ideal in it.—Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Evening Wisconsin. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is filled with matter designed to educate, 
instruct, counsel and amuse each member of the home circle.— Herald, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

All the matter in Goop HovusSEKEEPING being original, its depart- 
ments are full of fresh suggestions and “ unthreshed straw.” —Mich- 
igan Farmer. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is the standard authority of all matters 
pertaining to the household.—Free Press, Mount Pleasant, la 


Invaluable domestic hints are always to be found within the two 
covers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING.—Boston Herald. 


Goop HovuseEKEEPING is a journal of high standard, and a help to 
housekeepers.—Salem (Mass.) Daily Gazette, 
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Fugitive Verse. 


WE ARE BUILDING. 
We are building our homes on Eternity’s shore, 
While we dwell in our structure of clay; 
We are shipping materials onward before, 
With the close of each hastening day ; 
We are sending the thought that our spirit has wrought, 
In the wonderful glow of the brain, 
And the timber is grown from the seeds we have sown, 
Mid the shades of our sorrow and pain. 


We are building our homes on the beautiful street, 
While we dwell in the by way of fears; 

And the roses that bloom there, so pure and so sweet, 
Must be watered and nourished by tears ; 

And the light that shall shine in a glory divine 
Must be found mid the darkness and gloom, 

And the foundation laid in the cloud and the shade 
Of the road that leads down to the tomb. 


We are buiiding our home in the Valley of Life, 
By the side of Eternity’s sea; 

And the work that we do mid the scenes of earth’s strife 
Shall decide what that home is to be. 

Every thought leaves its trace on that wonderful place, 
Every deed, be it evil or fair ; 

And the structure will show all the life lived below— 
All the sinning, and sorrow, and care. 


We are building our home—may the angels of light 
Bring us wisdom wherever we stray, 

That the mansion eternal be fashioned aright, 
And the sunlight of truth be its day! 

May the rainbow of love form the arches above, 

And our spirit be blessed by the glimmers of rest 
We have sent to our home in the sky! 


—Unidentified. 


Yes, it is well! The evening shadows lengthen ; 
Home’s golden gate shines on our ravished sight ; 

And though the tender ties we try to strengthen 
Break one by one—at evening time ’tis light. 


*Tis well! The way was often dull and weary; 
The spirit fainted oft beneath its load ; 

No sunshine came from skies all gray and dreary, 
And yet our feet were bound vo tread that road. 


’*Tis well that not again our hearts shall shiver 
Beneath old sorrows once so hard to bear; 

That not again beside death’s darksome river 
Shall we deplore the good, the loved, the fair. 


No more, with tears wrought from deep inner anguish, 


Shall we bewail the dear hopes crushed and gone ; 
No more need we in doubt or fear to languish, 
So far the day is past, the journey done. 


As voyagers, by fierce winds teat and broken, 
Come into port beneath the calmer sky; 

So we, still bearing on our brows the token 
Of tempest past, draw to our haven nigh. 


As sweeter air comes from the shores immortal, 
Inviting homeward at the day’s decline, 

Almost we see where from the open portal 
Fair forms stand beckoning with their smiles divine. 


Tis well! The earth, with all her myriad voices, 
Has lost the power our senses to enthrall, 

We hear, above the tumult and the noises, 
Soft tones of music, like an angel’s call. 


well, O friends! We should not turn— retracing 
The long, vain years, nor call our lost youth back; 
Gladly with spirits braced, the future facing, 
We leave behind the dusty, footworn track. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 


IMAGINATION AND REVELATION. 
The hope of immortality—the flower 
That bloomed in Eden: the amaranth that grows 
Perennial in the mind; the mysterious power 
Which calms the rebel heart of man, the throes 
Of nations ; moistens, like a spring-tide shower, 
The seeds of worth where’er life’s river flows— 
These hopes are born of our imagination 
And christened by the blood of revelation. 


This is the brightest jewel of the mind, 
The starry cynosure of wondering eyes, 
The Kohinoor that miners seldom find; 
’Tis this which makes the bard of Chios rise, 
Like Himalaya, far above mankind; 
It plumed the wing on which that seraph flies 
Whom Thetis clasped within her watery arms 
Before the world had heard his wonderous charms. 
—Unidentified. 


THE TOUCH OF DEATH. 
Where thou hast touched, O wondrous death ! 
Where thou hast come between, 
Lo, there forever perisheth 
The common and the mean. 


No little flaw or trivial speck 
Doth any more appear, 

And cannot from this time, to fleck 
Love's perfect image clear. 


Clear stands love’s perfect image now, 
And shall do evermore ; 
And we in awe and wonder bow 
The glorified before. 
—Archbishop Trench. 


TRAVELERS. 
We shall lodge at the Sign o’ the Grave, you say! 
Yet the road is a long one we trudge, my friend, 
So why should we grieve at the break of the day ? 
Let us drink, let us love, let us sing, let us play, 
We can keep our sighs for the journey’s end. 


We shall lodge at the Sign o’ the Grave, you say! 
Well, since we are nearing the journey’s end, 
Our hearts must be merry while yet they may; 
Let us drink, let us love, let us sing, let us play, 
For perchance it’s a comfortless inn, my friend. 
—London Atheneum 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ, contains the very elements of vital power. Formula on each label For 
thirty years used by thousands of over-worked men and women, as an assured means of restoring vitality to the sy>- 
tem, sustaining “ental, and physical strength, preventing nervous debility, and brain exhaustion. 


Endorsed by ieading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet mailed free on application. Druggists, or by mail ($1.) 


Prepared by the F. CROSBY CO., Only, 56 W. 25th St., N. ¥. 
Be sure the label has this signature [7~ rs 
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